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+], Simmons, Stuart, Samner, Trumball, Wade, and 
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So the bill was passed. 


} 


| 


The vote was unusually fall, being the votes of || 


che whole Senate, with fourexceptions, Of these, 
\r, Cameron did not vote, because he had paired 
of with Mr. Davis, who was too sick to be pres- 
+ Mr. Bares has not taken his seat since his 
ction to the body; and the same cause, severe 
eickness, bas for some time detained Mr. Rem at 
Richmond, Virginia. ' ' 
The announcement of the passage of the bill 


en 


vas 
the calleries, Which were checked by the Vice 
President. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. GWIN. ' 
nofpished business, I ask that the Pacific railroad 
hill (S. No. 65) be taken up, in order that we may 


rwal 





" 


morrow. . 
Mr. HALE. 


isure at such demonstrations as we have just 


followed by demonstrations of applause in | 


In order to have it simply as the | 


‘ds adjourn, and give me the floor for to- | 


I rise to a question of privilege. 


:j,are confined to cases when they are made on | 


occasions? . I] 


nt 


| wish to know whether the manifestations of dis- 
if 
¢ 


ey that the Senator 
from Virginia interfered last night when mani- 
festations of this sort were made. 


did be 

Mr. MASON. I think the Senator will do me 
the justice to say that he saw the Senator from 
Virginia rise immediately in his place, and was 
about to call the attention of the Presiding Officer 
t 


re) 
itis So. 


* Th 


\ 


This time he | 


it, when it was suppressed by his hammer. | 


Mr.GWIN, Mr. DOUGLAS, and Mr. HAM- | 


LIN, claimed the floor 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
California made a motion. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Irise to make another mo- 
tion; and that is, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. GWIN. But the Senator cannot do it 
Lam on the floor. 


HAMLIN. 


while 

Mr. 
tion. 

Mr.GWIN. Ihave not yet done so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
recognizes the Senator from California, 
Mr.GWIN. I move that the Senate take up 
iate bill No. 65, which is the special order, 
ng the Pacific railroad bill, so that it may be 
left as unfinished business for to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
California will pause fora moment. The Senate 
nust come to order. Gentlemen are requested to 
resume their seats, and not stand in the aisles. 

Mr. GWIN. 
now, so that, at one o’clock, it may come up for 
cousideration as the unfinished business, it being 


S, 
he 


But you submitted your mo- | 


The Chair then | 


the first and the oldest special order, and now the | 


proper question to be taken up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
I am under the necessity of autagonizing again 
with the Senator from California. I shal! feel 
constrained to give the preference to the bill to ad- 
mit Minnesota into the Union asa State. I pre- 
sume the principal objection to the prompt action 
on the Minnesota case is now removed, and [ do 
hot think it is just towards that new State to keep 
er outlonger. I have not thought it just to keep 
her out this long. I feel it my duty to give notice 
that | will insist upon the Minnesota bill being 
first acted upon, and Iam happy to hear my friend 
from Missouri, {Mr. Green,] say there is no ob- 
a toit. I see that the objection has been re- 
noved, 


Mr. HAMLIN. There are various questions 
88 We now see 
Mr. GWIN. What is the question under con- 
sideration before the Senate? 





Mr. President, I regret that | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. TheSenator from | 
“Maine has the floor on the motion of the Senator 


tom California. 


Mr. HAMLIN. There is a controversy be- | 


-Ween the Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
tom California as to which measure should re- 
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ceive precedence. Itis,in my judgment, better 
not to determine that question to-night, when we 
are all exhausted; and I move, therefore, that the 
Senate adjourn. 
ry aciie } ‘ 
Ihe motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvuespay, arch 23, 1858. 
The House met at twelve 
by Rev. B. N. Brown. 
‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


o’clock, m. Prayer 


EXCUSED FROM SERVING ON COMMITTEE. 


Mr. DICK. ITask that the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Houston] to recon- 
sider the vote by which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Mason] was excused from servir_ n 
the Committee of Accounts be taken up by the 
House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have been trying for some 
time to get the floor for the purpose of calling up 
that motion. I madean effort, more than a week 
ago, to withdraw, with the consent of the House, 
my motion, for the res that it seemed asif I 
could not havean opportunity of getting the action 





ison 


' of the House upon it, and it was delaying the ac- 


| salary or compensation each appointee receives iors 


I merely wish the bill taken up | 


tion of the Committee of Ac 
accounts that had gone before them. For that 
reason | was dispose d to withdraw it. If the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Camppe.i,}] who made 


counts on the various 


the objection to my withdrawal of the motion, 
were now in his seat, | should again propose to 
withdraw it. [am aware that I cannot withdraw 
it except the House should consent. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, that, by general consent, 
we may act now on his motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am perfectly willing to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
is not in his seat. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The 
his seat. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. 1 withdraw my objection. 

Mr.HOUSTON. Ithen withdraw my motion 
to reconsider, and I ask leave to offer a resolution 
to which | presume there will be no objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


The gentleman from Ohio 


ventleman is now in 


Resolved, That the Clerk, the Doorkeeper, and the Post 
master, of the House of Repi 
the House a list containing the 


entatives, each furnish to 

names of cach and every 
person appointed by cach one of them, respectively, to- 
gether with the services performed by said appointee, the 
ud Sere 
vices—specilying the law under wiich said appointment 
was made. 


Mr. CLEMENS. I object to the r 
Mr. HOUSTON. The information 
ant to be had before the | 
mittee of Accounts shall be acted upon. I hope 


solution. 


is import- 


| the gentleman from Virginia will withdraw his 


objection. The resolution calls for information 
which we all need. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Is debate in order? 

Mr. HOUSTON. lLam not going to debate it. 
The gentleman is very sensitive. 

Objection was not withdrawn. 

UTAH WAR CONTRACTS. 

Mr. LOVEJOY asked leave to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to fur 
nish this House, with the least possible delay, a full and 
ininute statement of all contracts made in conneetion with 
the Utah expedition, the names of the persons with whoin 
such contracts were made, and also the prices paid, or to 
be paid, for horses, mules, corn, antl all other articles tur- 
nished for said expedition; the places where the horses, 
mules, &c., are to be delivered, and the prices to be paid 
for transporiation of all such supplies. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I object. 


exceedingly detrimental to the public service. 
DEFICIENCY BILL—LIMIT OF DEBATE. 


Mr. LETCHER. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


That might be 
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ll now before the Com- | 


| 
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Union. But first | 


offer the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the general debate in Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill No. 305, shall close with the adjourn 
ment of the House on to-morrow, and from that time until 
four o’cioek, p. m., on Friday next, the debate shall be 
strictly confined to the provisions of the bill; when all de- 
bate in Coninittee of the Whole shall terminate, and the 
committee shall proceed to vote ou the pending amend- 
ments and such other amendments as may be offered to the 


bill. 

Mr. GROW. I object to the resolution. It re- 
quires, | believe, unanimous consent for part of 
it as it proposes to change the rules of the House. 

Mr. LETCHER. I would like to hear what 
the gentleman has to say about it. 

Mr. GROW. The part of the resolution con- 
fining the debate to the bill under consideration is 


) 
1 
i 


, in violation of the rules of the House;and 1, there- 


fore, obiect to the resolution. 

Mr. LETCHER. The hill is one of very great 
importance, involving nearly ten million dollien. 
It has been under debate here for nearly a week, 
and as yet not one solitary word has been said 
in respect to any of its provisions, except what I 
have spoken myself. I hope, therefore, that, in 
view of its importance, this short space of time 
of two days, out of so longa time, will be devoted 
to it, that objections to any of its provisions may 
be stated, so that an opportunity to answer them 
may be given before the House is called upon to 
vote. 


1 


Gas ‘Dp 
Wit, ( 


sROW. Tam certainly as anxious as any 
other member to have that bill discussed. But J 
am opposed to these attempts which have been 
made during the present session to change the 
rules of the House so as to cut off all general de- 
bate, and all debate upon any subject if the ma- 
jority choose to put the previous question upon it. 

Mr. LETCHER. I then propose to modify 
my resolution so as to terntinate the debate upon 
the adjournment of the Elouse on Thursday next. 

Mr. GROW. Lam opposed to that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Do Lunderstand the gentle- 
tleman from Pennsylvania as objecting to the re- 
ception of a resolution for terminating debate upon 
this bill? 

The SPEAKER. 


tion. 


'T'o the form of the resolu- 
The gentleman has no right to object to the 
introduction of a resolution in the usual form, 
closing debate. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Vir- 
cinia has a right to introduce a resolution closing 
debate, | suppose he has the right to terminate 
the general debate to-morrow and all debate the 
next day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman proposed to 
reculate the manner in which the debate shall be 
conducted in committee. It is not a change of 
the rules, but it is a change of the practice of the 
House. 

Mr. GROW. 
the table. 

Mr. WASHBURNE,of Illinois. I would sug- 
crest to the gentleman from Virginia, that he should 
modify the resolution so as to close debate at the 
adjournment of the House on Friday next. 

| “Mr. HOUSTON. I would ask my friend from 
Virginia if this bill cannot be laid aside in commit- 
tee, and some other bill taken up for discussion ? 
‘It is evident that we shall have no discussion 
upon the merits of the bill now. It is the most 
important appropriation bill that has been before 
us; and it ought not to be disposed of without de- 
| bate. 

Mr. LETCHER. My proposition was to se- 
cure some debate upon the bill itself. I will accept 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois, and 
modify the resolution so as to close debats at four 
o’clock on Friday next. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I hope the 
gentleman will make it on the adjournment of tlie 

| House of Friday. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope some time will bo al- 
| lowed for the discussion of the bill itself. 

Mr. LETCHER. That is just what I have 
| been trying to do. 


I move te lay the resolution on 


‘| Mr. GROW. | insist on my motion to lay the 
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resolution on the table, and ask the yeas and nays 


upon the motion. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


The motion to lay the resolution on the table 
was disagreed to—ayes 62, noes 74. 


The question then recurred upon the adoption | 


of the re solution. 

Mr. BOCOCK, It may be proper for me to 
say that if debate is closed on this bill on Friday, 
J shall, if 1 am in the Chair, give the floor on that 
day to gentlemen desiring to discuss the bill. 

Mr. WALBRIDGE. I move to amend the 
resolution 80 as to close the debate at the close cf 
the session of the House on lriday. 

Mr. CHAFFEE. Friday is private bill day. 
I object to the debate on this bill being closed on 
that day. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. 
man has no right to object. 

Mr. LETCHER. If the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wacenince] will 
make the resolution satisfactory, I will modify it 
so as to close debate at the adjournment of the 
House on Friday next. 

Mr. STANTON. I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia will take some course by which we shall 
have some debate upon this bill. Thisis an im- 
portant bill, and it is evident we shall have no 
discussion upon it if we are to dispose of it in this 
manner. 

Mr. LETCHER. Is there any probability that 
we ever can have any debate upon the bill? 

Mr.GROW. I desire to appeal to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, to lay aside this bill unul 
some time when we can have discussion on it. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I ask for the previous 
question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CLINGMAN moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted, and also 
moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RICE M. BROWN, 


Mr. HUGHES. I desire to present the me- 
morial of Rice M. Brown for reference to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
under the rules, 

Mr. MORGAN. I object, unless we know 
what the memorial is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the memorial. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object to 
that. Let it be presented under the rules, as all 
others are. 


The gentle- 


That can be done 


COTTON STATISTICS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a report of John 
Claiborne, special agent to collect statistics of the 
consumption of cotton in Europe; which was laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 


LANDS IN ILLINOIS AND INDIANA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Department of the Inte- 
rior, in reply to the resolution of the House call- 
ing fora statement of the quanuty of unsold public 
lands in Illinois and Indiana; which was laid upon 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 


SALARY OF SURVEYOR GENERAL OF UTAH. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department re- 
specting an item omitted in the deficiency bill of 
$1,500, on account of the salary of the surveyor 
general of Utah; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
print d. 

Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. 
unanimous consent of the House for leave to in- 
troduce a resolution calling for information neces- 
sary to be had before a committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. I object. 

RAILROAD FROM DUBUQUE TO SIOUX CITY. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks leave to pre- 
senta communication from the Department of the 
Interior, in reply to a resolution of the House of 
the 16th instant, calling for information relative 
to the construction of a railroad from Dubuque to 


Sioux City, and a branch from the mouth of Tete 
des Morts. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I ask that 
that communication be read; it is short. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. J object to it. 

The question recurred on Mr. Lercner’s mo- 
tion; and it was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 


(Mr. Bococx in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the 
DEFICIENCY BILL. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ke_Ltoce] was entitled to the 
floor, to conclude his speech commenced last 
evening. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Chairman, when the 
committee rose yesterday I was referring, in con- 
nection with the Kansas question, to the history 
of the last few years. I propose this morning to 
linger for a few moments on this point. 


| inabjectsubmission. But when Governor Ree 


‘l'o resume my remarks where | left off yester- | 


day, Mr. Chairman. 
full scope of their object should be clearly defined, 


ministration so like the present that the one 


| seems but an elongation of the other, should be 


I ask the | 


| Come it will. 


| areatstake. We wantmen—armedmen. We wantmoncy. || 


fully committed to the enterprise, ‘at least by im- 
plication, we find in one of the newspaper organs 
of the pro-slavery interest in Kansas, not long 


prior to the spring election of 1855, the following | 


language: 

«The South must be up and doing; Kansas must and 
shall be aslave State. Mark what we say, southern free- 
wen! Come along with your negroes, and plow up every 
inch of ground that is at this time disgraced and defaced by 
an abolition plow. 


As if determined that the | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, | 


| clean sweep.’’ And thus,amidst all the |i 
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of the territorial government was usurped into 4 
hands and control of the pro-slavery influence },,, 


an invading, voting force of over four thousay;) 


inhabitants of Missouri; who, on their re 
Missouri, amid rejoicings and the music of 
reported that ‘* not an anti-slavery man 

in the Legislature of Kansas. 


turn to 
bands, 
will be 
We have made a 


ght and 


knowledge of the nineteenth century, in repy! 

lican, free America, human slavery was ext, nd ! 
and established, at the sacrifice of the dearest a 
of freemen—the elective franchise. And all tii. 
fell on the dull ear of the Executive without aro, : 
ing him from the trance-like dream of that eolden 
bauble—a second term—so securely held in the 
hands of that interest before which he croueheg 
e . de r 
a just man, seeing the sources and channels of |». 
gislative power corrupted by fraud and obstruct, 
by violence, interposed his official influence t 
purify and purge the legislative returns, then th. 
quick ear of the President heard the wailing ery 


_ of his friends, and his eagle eye saw executive nh 
| tolerance in the affairs of Kansas, and Governo, 


Send the scoundrels back to whence | 


they came, or send them to hell—it matters not which des- | 


tination ; suit your own convenience. 


and contaminating deeds. Strike your piercing rifle-balls 
and your glittering steel to their black and poisonous hearts ; 
let the war-cry never cease in Kansas again, until our Ter- 
ritory is divested of the last vestige of abolitionisin.”’ 

Again, Atchison, the acknowledged champion 
of General Pierce and his administration, in Mis- 
souriand Kansas, boldly, distinctly, and defiantly 
declared the objects of these hostile movements 
on Kansas, and called on those for whom he acted 
to come to the rescue—yea, to the conflict of free- 
dom and slavery; and to never cease that conflict 
until freedom should,with drooping pinions, leave 
that rich garden spot of God’s creation, a fit abode 
for freemen, to the polluting foot-prints of oppres- 
sion, and the lowering clouds of slavery. [nh his 
appeal to the people of Georgia, he uses the fol- 
lowing significant language, significant from its 
boldly.implied assumption, that no interference 
was to be expected from the General Government 
—‘* Kansas must be a slave State, or Missouri 
must have free institutions.”’ 


Here, sir, is the threatened evil; here is the dire | 


calamity Missouri fears. 

Free institutions ! the very name of which mad- 
dens her hot blood, and lights up the fires of civil 
war. But, sir, what institutions, does she want? 
Does she want institutions of tyranny and op- 
oe the antagonisms of free institutions ? 


Sound the bugle of | 
! 

war over the length and breadth of the land, and leave not 

an Abolitionist in the Territory to relate their treacherous | 


Joes she love so well the institution that has borne | 


as mountains’ weight on her vital energies; that 
has crippled her powers, and prevented her rapid, 
onward march, in this day of progress? Does she 
fear the institutions that gave her sister State, IIli- 
nois, three thousand miles of railroad, before she 
had as many hundred; that has enabled Illinois 
to convert her prairies into one vast cultivated 
field, to build and scatter towns and cities broad- 
cast, through her whole extent, and to nurture, 


feed, and support Missouri’s only city, St. Louis? | 


While Missouri can hardly boast, beside St. Louis 
and St. Joseph, a town of five thousand inhabit- 
ants. ‘To this let her people answer. 

He continues: 

“Let your young men come forth to Missouri and Kan- 


sas. Let them come well armed, and with money enough | 
to support them for twelve months, and determined to see | 


this thing out. 
Twelve months will not elapse before war, 
civil war, of the fiercest kind, will be upon us. We are 
arming and preparing for it; indeed, we of the border coun- 
ties are prepared. We must have the support of the South. 
We are fighting the battles of the South. Our institutions 


| Let your young men come On in squads, as fast as they can 


be raised, well armed.” 
With these declarations, loudly proclaimed and 


. cake . : ij sede re i retire . SD ata of 
and the policy of the late Administration, an Ad- | Reeder went into retirement. Governor Geary 


found, in like manner, that any recognition of the 
rights of the free-State citizens of Kansas gy). 
jected him to the disapprobation of the pro-sla. 
very power, and consequent removal. And, sir, 
to further show that the basis of this movemey; 
was slavery extension, and so understood iy , 
large portion of this Union during the late pres. 
idential campaign, I desire to read from the Ric! 


mond Enquirer, of 1856¢in which I find the fol. 
lowing avowal of the issues involved in that cam- 
paign: 

**The Democrats of the South, in the present canvass, 
cannot rely on the old grounds of defense and excuse thy 
slavery ; for they seek not merely to retain it where it is, but 
to extend it into regions where it is unknown. Much Jess 
can they rely on the mere constitutional guarantees of sla 
very ; for such reliance is pregnant with the admission that 
slavery is wrong, and but for the Constitution should be 
abolished. 


** Northern Democrats need not go thus far. They donot 


| seek to extend slavery, but only to agree to its extension, as 


| @ matter of right on our part. 


They may prefer their own 
social system to ours. I[t is best that they should. Our 
friends are conservatives at home, and conservatives of the 


| Union, conservative of religion, of marriage, of property, of 


State institutions, and of Federal institutions ; but whilst 
they may prefer their own social system, will have to admit 
in this canvass that ours is also rightful and legitimate, and 
sanctioned alike by the opinions and usages of mankind, 
and by the sanction and express injunctions of Seriptu: 


| They cannot consistently maintain that slavery is immoral, 


inexpedient, and profane, and yet continue to submit to its 


| extension. 


| poned. 


** We know that we utter bold truths; but the time has 
now arrived when their utterance can be no longer post- 
The true issue should stand out so boldly and clearly 
that none may mistake it.” 

Slavery enjoined by the Scriptures! That Book 
of liberty and life, the mission of which on earth 
is to expand, elevate, and ennoble the mind and 
soul, enjoin the observance of that slavery which, 
under the penalty of bars and chains, prohibits 


_a knowledge of its truths, or the ability to read 


its pages—that degrades and enslaves the mind 
and soul of human beings! No, sir; it is not so. 
It is a slander on that sacred record; it is a slan- 
der on God and His attributes. 

And now, sir, will gentlemen of the Democratic 
party who, during the last campaign, did declare 
that slavery was immoral, inexpedient, and pro- 
fane, from the stump, in the papers, in public and 
in private, now consider these so-called ‘ bold 


| truths’? then and now uttered, and no longeravoid 


the issue so boldly and clearly made and present d 


| that ‘* none may mistake it.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I assume to say that the Re- 
publican party have not heretofore, nor do they 
now, mistake the real, the true issue. And, s!!; 
I much mistake the signs of the times, if the pee 
ple, now aroused by the developments made in 
the more advanced stage of this crusade agailst 
freedom, do not, in the future, so clearly compre 


| hend and appreciate the real issue, that no party 


I do not see how we are to avoid civil war. || 


_agency of the ballot-box, and by their Represe! 


allegiance can seduce them from a firm mate 
nance of their rights at whatever cost or sacrilice; 
and that they will proclaim, through the pote 


/atives upon this floor, that such wrongs mu“ 


cease, come from what quarter they may. And, 
sir, unless they do, they are but fit subjects 1 
the iron heel of oppression. 


: ° . . . a 1 t 
Again, sir, the President, in his message » 


t rocle | recently received in this House, has taken occa 
vauntingly published, the entire legislative branch | 


. ° . le O 
sion to brand a large majority of the people ° 
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: Sa: Se . ite SE atti oo os ere ° 
Kansas as adhering with treasonable pertinacity || probation of a majority of the people of that Ter- 


. government in direet opposition to the gov- 
ent recognized by Congress. 


to 
‘ 


ernm 
aaa made? Why simply and only because the 
inhabitants of Kansas—oppressed and wronged 
hy invasion from Missouri, deprived of represent- 
sionintheirown Legislature, theirtowns burned, 
choir citizens murdered, their country laid waste, 


And for what | 
, js this wholesale charge of treason and | 


and every principle of the organic law of the Ter- | 


' 
eral Government for relief, without success, and 
having been refused protection when demanded, 
sailed a convention, framed a constitution, and 
wcked of the Congress of the United States to be 
admitted, as an independent State, into the Union. 
They asked not themselves to supersede the ter- 
ritorial government—their movement was in sub- 


cory violated—after having petitioned the Gen- 


eerviency to that government, and would so re- || 
. ° . . | 
main, until the territorial government should be || 


nerseded by the action of Congress itself, in the |) alter their own government at will. 


admission of such new State. This was the letter | 


nd spirit of the movement for which they have 


ioen denounced as traitors and rebels. That con- | 


eutution has been twice submitted to a direct vote 


he people, and each time received a majority 
of all the votes in the Territory; and each time 





|| clares that Congress is to deal with the applicant || 
for admission as a community prepared in form || 


with the avowed purpose of submitting it to Con- | 


gress for approval; thus directly acknowledging 
me power oL 
jaws in the Territory. 


But, sir, this was not the objection. The real 


the Government over all her organic | 


objection was, the Topeka constitution prohibited 


slavery and ran counter to the darling object of 
that portion of the Union in whose hands are 
held the issues of life and death of presidential 


espirants. ‘This act was the act of the people, a | 


jarge majority of the people of Kansas, as | pre- 


sume will be admitted on all sides of this House; | 


still they are called rebels, traitors, and dangerous 
disturbers of the peace of the nation. 

Why does not the President denounce the peo- 
ple of Minnesota, they having formed a constitu- 
tion with a view to admission into the Union, 
have elected members of a State Legislature who 
are now in session, assuming to exercise control 
over and to pass laws for the government of the 
people of Minnesota; and yet it is not a State— 
nota member of this Confederacy. 
rial government has not been abrogated by Con- 
gress, and yet it is practically abrogated by the 
assumed State government. 
enabling act, yet you and they acknowledge the 
further action of Congress necessary to their 
admission and the abrogation of their territorial 
government. ‘This action of Congress was what 





Her territo- | 


| independent State. 


compton constitution the organic law of the State 
of Kansas, under all the facts and circumstances 
within our knowledge concerning the condition 
and wants of the people of that Territory? And 
this must depend, not only upon their wishes, but 
also on the authority of Congress in the premises. 

The Constitution of the United States declares 
that **new States may be admitted into this 
Union.”? Here is found the only power, in my 
judgment, that Congress possesses on the subject 
of the formation or admission of new States. This 


|| part of the Constitution, construed with a view 


to and in accordance with the theory of our Gov- 


ernment, contains ample and abundant power to | 
| accomplish the object designed, and yet in no wise | 


infringes the great elementary principle of our 
Government, that the people, in their sovereign 
capacity, have the right, unrestricted, to form and 
This pro- 
vision most clearly contemplates the action of two 


| distinct powers—one, the new State seeking ad- 


mission; the other, the United StatesGovernment, 
to which application is made. It assumes and de- 


of political organization, to immediately, on ad- 
mission, assume the character and position of an 
And nowhere in the Consti- 
tution will gentlemen be able to find any power 


| in Congress to make or form State governments, 


but do find, in the clause before referred to, the 





express recognition of the principle that the peo- | 
| ple of the State applying for admission have ex- | 


ercised their inherent power of sovereignty in the 


| organization of a State government; and which 


g 
only requires the consent of Congress to perfect 
its character as one of the States of this Union. 
It will be perceived that this view is correct, and 
in consonance with the theory of the Government 
of our Confederacy, when we reflect that each 


d : | 
State government is the result of the action of the 


people of each State, and that the General Gov- 
ernment is the result of the action of the States. 
Hence the States form the national Government, 


| and give it all its power, which is utterly incon- 
| sistent with the position that the General Govern- 


ment does, or can, form or induce the forming or 
creation of a new State. Here, then, by an almost 


|| irresistible implication, is the right of the people 


True, they had an | 


the people of Kansas asked for their Topeka con- | 
stitution; nothing more, nothing less; but the in- | 
terest of slavery demanded the one, and not the | 
other; hence the one is legal, the other treasonable. | 


, Sir, is this the low estate to which the Chief 
Magistrate of this great nation has fallen when 


talking officially of a hundred thousand freemen, | 


people on 


as loyal to our Government as a | 
ove freedom 


earth, and whose only crime is, they 
and hate oppression in any form ? 


the purpose of showing that the same cause and 
object that prompted the first wrong in Kansas 
‘as produced like results until the present hour; 
and for the further purpose of showing that the 
continued, pertinacious, and determined proseeu- 
ion of the original design proves, esta 

that no change of policy will be adopted by our 


of our Territories to form a State government 
preparatory to admission into the Union. On the 


other hand, the power of Congress in this clause || 


is plain, simple, and direct; full and plenary in 
its grant of discretionary power to admit or reject, 
but full only to that extent, and no implication 
beyond that; because such construction would be 
a Fivset attack upon the sovereign power of the 
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a || the power from which legislation may result. If 
| ritory; but simply, will Congress declare the Le- | 


it is, then, the right of the people, in their sover- 
eign capacity, either as a natural or constitutional 


right, how, and with what reason, can it be con- 
| tended that it can be controlled by legislation, ter- 


ritorial or national? And here, in connection with 
this view of the subject, I propose a reference to 
the opinions of American statesmen and jurists: 
Extracts from the works of James Wiison,of Pennsylvania, 

formerly Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 

United States. : 

* Perinit me to mention one great principle, the vital prin- 
cipte I may well call it, which ditfuses animation and vigor 
through all the others. The principle | mean is this: that 
the supreme or sovereign power of the society resides in 
the citizens at large ; and that, therefore, they always retain 


| the right of abolishing, altering, or amending this constitu- 


tion, at whatever time, and in Whatever manner, they shall 
deem it expedient.”’— Vol. 1, p. 17. 

** As to the people, however, in whom the sovereign 
power resides: from their authority the constitution origin 


| ates ; for their safety and felicity itis established; in their 


hands it is as clay in the hands of the potter: they have the 
right to mold, to preserve, to improve, to refine, and to 
finish it as they please. If so, can it be doubted that they 
have the right likewise to change it?’’—Vol. 1. p. 418. 


Again, Judge Story, in commenting on the sov- 
ereign power of the people in forming the first 
general or national Government, says: 

“Thus was organized, under the auspices and with the 
consent of the people, acting directly in their primary, sov- 
ereign capacity, and without the intervention of the fune 
tionaries to whom the ordinary powers of government were 
delegated in the Colonies, the first general or national Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Congress thus assembled exercised, de facto and 
de jure, a sovereign authority—not as the delogated agents 
of the Government de facto of the Colonies, but in virtue of 
original powers derived from the people.’’—Story’s Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, vol. 1, pp. 185, 186. 


This power being, then, paramount to all law, 


it follows that any abridgment of it would be a 


restriction and abridgment of the rights of the 


| people in their first great act of sovereignty; and 
|| this principle applies as well to the legislative acts 


of Congress as to the acts of a Territorial Legis- 
lature. 

But again, sir: what right has Congress to pre- 
scribe conditions to the people in the formation of 
a State constitution? Iknowofnone. ‘The Con- 
stitution only provides that Congress may admit 
new States, not form them; and there being a dis- 


~» 


| cretion as to such admission, it can, of course, re- 


ject, so that the only power that Congress can 


|exert is a negative power—the power to refuse 


people, which is recognized and acknowledged_.as 


a natural and constitutional right. 


Nor does this view of the subject in any de- | 
gree impair the doctrine that the sovereign power | 


or the government of the Territories rests in Con- 
for the g nment of tl 


|| gress, by virtue of the Constitution; for while the 


| ~ of a Territory may, by reason of their in- 
| have followed these indications, thus far, for || h 


erent and constitutional right, of their own mo- | 
| tion, prepare a State government for admission, 
| still, until such admission is consummated by 


the action of Congress, such organization cannot 


|| perform the functions of a State government; and 
| the people must remain under, and subject to, the 


usively, | 


*pponents until the great question that lies at the | 


»ottom of all this is fully and frankly met and de- 
aded. And, sir, this question is reaching its cul- 
minating point; this momentous question must 
and will be decided. Whatever its results, how- 
‘oever startling its consequences, a decision must 
soon be made; the day of compromises has passed; 


‘nd wish gentlemen to understand that we do 


I 
I 


ject. It admits of no compromise. 


= people of the North have calmly and deliber- 
‘ely taken their position on this question, with 
, termination not to recede, but with an equal 


right, 


_ the immediate proposition, Mr. Chairman, 


tr 





vo nion, under the Lecompton constitution? 
‘ol, sir, whether the Topeka constitution, so 


called, is right, or whether it has received the ap- 


‘propose or desirea compromise upon this sub- | 
believe that 


ls, Shall Kansas become one of the States of | 





territorial government until that government is ab- 
rogated by the action of Congress itself, by the 
admission of a new State. 
of the people in such case is not in conflict with, 


Hence the procedure | 


but in subserviency to, the power of Congress in | 


| the Territories. 


1 am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the opinion 


| prevails to some extent that enabling acts, com- 
| monly so called, are indispensable to the forma- 
| tion of a State government by the people of a Ter- 


ritory. But, in my judgment, they are, when they 
assume the right to direct the mode, time, and 


manner, when and by which a people are to pro- | 


ceed in fixing and establishing their own organic 


. | act, in direct conflict with the spirit of the Con- 
~Tmination not to ask more than is their just | 


stitution and the rights of the people. 
The very nature and character of a State organic 
law repels the assumption that its authority can 
be found in legislation anywhere. It is the first 
breathing of the sovereign power of the people; 


—a power higher and above all legislation. Itis 


\| 
“te . : 
it is the formation of an independent sovereignty | 


It 


such State admission and nothing more. If, how- 
ever, Congress has power over the subject of the 
formation of new States, such legislation is bind- 
ing; otherwise, its acts would be without force. It 
will hardly be denied that Congress has no power 
to compel the people of a Territory to assume a 
State form of government; and yet most clearly it 
would possess that power, if by the passage of an 
enabling act you can direct the mode, manner, 
and time of the formation of a State constitution. 
With such power conceded, it would only be ne- 
cessary for Congress to direct the holding of a con- 
vention, under such restrictions as might be des- 
ignated, to form a constitution, in order to compel 


| the people of a ‘Territory to assume a government 


in form and character opposed to their wishes, 
and in direct conflict with their acknowledged sov- 
ereignty in forming the government under which 
they live; and if Congress'does not possess this 
power, Lask in what consists the validity of con- 
gressional enabling acts? And if Congress does 
not possess this power, most clearly ‘Territorial 


|| Legislatures do not, they possessing only the 


power that Congress could, and may huve dele- 
gated in their territorial organic acts. 

I, therefore, can but consider all enabling acts 
inappropriate, only when the justness and pro- 
priety of their provisions commend them to the 
approbation of the poem to be affected, as con- 
venient advisory rules of action for the people, in 
declaring their will, but of no more force than any 


| regulations adopted in primary meetings or con- 


} 


ventions of the people for the same object. And 
in no other view can enabling acts be considered 
consisterit with the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people in forming their own organic law, 
‘reparatory to asking admission into this Union. 
Mr. Madison, in considering the mode and man- 
ner of the formation of new governments, and the 


| change and alterations of existing ones, with a 


direct view to the sovereignty of the people, in 
abolishing or altering governments, uses this 
language: 

“They [the members of the convention] must have re- 
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flected, that in all great changes of established govern. || things are changeable. Change is written upon | 
| all around us, and nowhere more plainly than in 


ments, forme ought to give way to substance; that a rizid 
adherence in such cases to the former would render noin- 
ival and nugatory the transcendent and precious right of 
the people to , . 
shall eecm most likely to effect their safety and happiness,’ 
since it is impossible for the people spontaneously and uni 
versally to move in concert towards their object; and it is 
therefure essential that such changes be instituted by some 
informal and unauthorized propositions, made by some pa- 
triotic and respectable citizen, or number of citizens. They 
muet have recollected, that it was by this irregular and as 


abolish or alter their Government as to them | 


sumed privilege of proposing to the people plans for their | 


safety and happiness, that the States were first united 
against the danger with which they were threatened by 
their ancient government; that committees and congresses 
were formed for concentrating their efforts, and defending 
their nights, and that conventions were elected in the sev- 
eral States for establishing the constitutions under which 
they are now governed. Nor could it have been forgotten 
that no little ill timed scruples, no zeal for adhering to or- 
dinary forma, were anywhere ween, except in those who 
wished to indulge, under these masks, their secret enmity 
to the substance contended for.’’— Federalist. 


From this it will be seen that, in the opinion of 


Mr. Madison, no legislative sanction or guides 
are necessary to direct the people in the exercise 
of their sovereign power. He deemed it compe- 
tent for those in whose hands was the power to 
direct its use. 

Mr. Chairman, I deduce from all this that the 
manner in which the object is accomplished is 
not material, so that a conviction has been pro- 


duced on the minds of this body that the measure | 
has received the approbation and consent of the | 


people to be affected byit. And it will not, with 
me, bear the weight of a rush whether the consti- 
tution, now presented, was formed under the au- 
spices of congressional or territorial legislation, in- 
formal conventions, or the Lecompton convention 
even, provided the people have ratified it, and 
given their consent to its provisions. Then, sir, 
and not until then, should it be considered the act 
and deed of the people of Kansas. This I submit 
as my auswer to all that class of argument which 
has been relied on to prove that the Lecompton 
constitution should meet the approbation of this 
House, because it was, as is tenia formed un- 
der the color and form of the law. 

And this I understand to be the principle to 
be deduced from the action of our Government, 
from its formation to the present time, in the ad- 
mission of new States. Enabling acts have been 
passed and acted upon, and yet States have been 
admitted without them; constitutions have been 
submitted to a direct vote of the people, and yet 
States have been admitted without such vote; but 
in no case, even for a moment, has the idea been 
seriously entertained of admitting a new State into 
this Union without a submission of its constitu- 
tion to a fair and direct vote of the people for 
approval or rejection, where there was a question 
even in relation to the acquiescence of the entire 
2eople in ita provisions. If the people are all sat- 
isfied with a proposed constitution, and that is 
made known by mass meetings, conventions, or 
otherwise, a vote under such circumstances might 
be dispensed with; but even then such course 
would be of doubtful expediency, and | know of 
no way by which the will of a people can be as 
well and fairly known, as by the submission of 
the question to be decided to a direct vote. And 
it is certainly extraordinary that the people of 
Kansas should be denied that mode of the expres- 
sion of their will in the important act of the form- 
ation of their State constitution, when it is re- 
membered that this mode of decision is adopted 
in all questions In our national or State Govern- 
ments, either of a political or organic character, 
from the least to the greatest. And if no other 
object was to be attained but a clear expression 
of the opinions of the people of Kansas, I doubt 
not this vexed question would be soon settled: 


This view of the subject seems to have been | 
entertained by’ Mr. Buchanan so late as the date || 


of his instructions to Mr. Walker, then Gov- 
ernor. He says: 


“The sacred right of each individual must be preserved, 
and that being accomplished, nothing can be fairer than to 
leave the people of the Territory, free from all interference, 
to decide their own destiny sor themselves.” 

Again: 

When such a constitution shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple of the Territory, they must be protected in the exercise 
of their right of voting for or against that instrument: and 
the fair expression of the popular will must not be inter- 
rupted by {raud or violence.’’ 


And it would have been fortunate for the coun- | 


try if Mr. Buchanan had entertained these views 


the policy of the present Administration in re- 
gard to the affairs of Kansas. At one time labor- 
ing under the delusion that the pro-slavery party 
in Kansas had in their influence a majority of the 


| votes, it was safe to talk of the * sacred rights of 


each individual;’’ but, sir, when he awoke to the 
unwelcome fact that at least three fourths of the 


inhabitants were opposed to slavery, ‘‘ a change | 
| came o’er the spirit of his dream;’’ and then, sir, 
| before his distorted jmagination, was presented 
the bonds of union Broken, and the nation in ruin, | 


unless Kansas becomesaslave State. And as if 
lashed and goaded with a recollection of the past, 


' he implores the people of Kansas to receive the 


Lecompton constitution, with the sickly assurance 
that the time will come when they will be 


er | 


mitted to be a free people in the changing of their 


own constitution. 
Mr. Chairman, it is well known and so ad- 


mitted, that the great and almost only question 


involved in the controversy of the Lecompton 
constitution, is the question of slavery; and what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, it is neverthe- 
less true that that is the question recognized by 
the country as paramount to all other questions 
now atissue. No other question could have so 
aroused the country, and worked such astounding 
results in dissolving the iron bands of party alle- 
giance. And on this question the people of this 
nation are in advance of the politicians, and are 
leading their forces to a direct solution of this un- 
fortunate yet important question on which the 
people of Kansas have been denied the right of a 
fair vote in the submission of the Lecompton con- 
stitution. 

But it is said that this constitution has been 
fairly submitted to a vote of the people for their 
approval or rejection. The convention which 


| framed this constitution, with allits acts of fraud, 


and in this they could boast great attainments, 
were not bold enough to assume the power to en- 
force their constituuion without some appearance 
of a submission of it to a vote of the people, and 
in this is conceded the want of power in the con- 
vention to declare what shall be the provisions 
of the constitution without the ratification of the 
people. With what reason, then, can our oppo- 
nents say that the members of the Lecompton 
convention were the proper persons to exercise 
the entire sovereign power of the people? They 


themselves did not assume that power; the con- || 


stitution assumes to provide for a vote, and they | 


pretended to submit it to a vote of the people. But, 
sir, they intended to cheatand defraud the people 
into a ratification of their acts, by requiring an 
affirmative, and not permitting a negative vote. 
Henee, they provided for its submission in the 
following manner: they declared that the consti- 
tution should be submitted “to all the white male 
inhabitants of this Territory for approval or dis- 
approval;’’ and ** that the ballots cast at said elec- 
tion shall be indorsed ‘ constitution with slavery’ 
and * constitution without slavery,’ and that if a 
majerity should be found for the constitution with 
slavery, the constitution should be transmitted to 
Congress; butif there was a majority for the con- 
stitution without slavery, then the article provid- 
ing for slavery should be stricken out; but the 


right of property in slaves then in the Territory 


should in no manner be interfered with.’’ 


This mode and kind of submission could not be | 
dignified with the character of even apparent fair- | 


ness. It was esteemed by the people—and justly 
so, | believe—as an unqualified insult to the free- 
State men. They, as conscientious men, were op- 
posed to slavery, and desired to make Kansas a 
free State. ‘They had been taught that freedom was 
nocrime. They had been taught, and believed, 
that they had as clear a right to vote Kansas, not 
only partly, but entirely a free State, as the pro- 
slavery men had to vote ita slave State in whole or 
in part; but of this they were deprived. True, sir, 
on condition of adopting all other parts of the con- 
stitution, with its (in theirestimation) monstrous 
provisions, they might exercise the poor privilege 
of not making Kansas a free State, but of making 
it a lesser slave State. And in this manner every 
man was compelied to vote for slavery, or not to 
vote atall. ‘his, sir, no honest free-State man 
could do. Sir, it was an insult and mockery. If 


they believed that slavery was wrong—and I sup- | 


but for a fow brief months longer; but all earthly || pose they had a right to believe so—I submit to 


| 
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| tion, could make one particle of diffe 





| being the only question on which a vote coyld 
| cast, it did, in eifect and practically so 


| that Territory; and no one can fairly escape fy 
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any honest, honorable mind, whether the fact of 
there being one thousand orone hundred thousa, 1 
. a san 
slaves in Kansas, held by authority of its constity 
a?" 2 , rence in the 
poner. And, sir, | put no ‘high estimate of 
10norable intention on the motives of him who 
. , a( 

honestly desired Kansas to become a free Stato. 
that could accommodate his conscience to yoting 
it_a perpetual slave State, although it might be p. 


stricted in the number of its slaves. And ; ” 


be 
: , b » deny the 
right of free suflrage to every free-State man in 

i 


om 
this conclusion. How many slaves there Were, 


or is now, I know not; nor dol care, for the pyr. 
pose of this argument. Men had a right to vots 
for a free government, without spot or blemish 
This has been denied them. With what grace 
they will submit to this decision, time must de. 
termine. 

But not content with this monstrous provision 

: n, 
at section nine of the schedule we find the follow. 
ing: 

“Sec.9. Any person offering to vote at the aforesaid 
election upon said constitution shall be challenged to take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United Stare< 
and to support this constitution, under the penalties o/ per. 
jury under the territorial laws.’ 

Sir, human ingenuity was profuse of ey] 
schemes, at the formation of this constitution, tg 
prevent any opposition to its provisions, Sub. 
mitted fairly, says the President, for pero or 
rejection; submitted ‘* for approval or disapprov- 
al,’’ is the language of the schedule, and yet be. 


| fore a man could vote at that election, he must 


raise his hand before God and man, and swear to 
support the very instrument he abhors, and which 
we are told he could disapprove and reject by his 
vote. Was common honesty ever more at fault? 
Now I demand, in the name of reason and truth, 
can he who possesses one honorable impulse or 
truthful emotion reject, oppose, or disapprove a 
constitution he has solemnly sworn to support, 
by a vote given on the condition of such an oath? 
But, as if not content with this effect of the pre- 
scribed oath, we find in the constitution the fol- 
lowing provision, to which this oath extends, 
pledging, under the pains and penalties of per- 
jury, the support of the voter to its principles: 

* Sec. 1. The right of property is before and higher than 
any constitutional sanction, and the right of the owner ofa 
slave to such siave and its increase is the same, and as in- 
violable as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever.”? 

Was ever such oath required before? Never; 
no, never. And no emergency could now have 
induced its requirement but the establishment of 
human slavery. The view I have taken of the 
result of this submission is fully admitted ina 
recent number of the Charleston Mercury. That 
paper contains the following: 


“* We lay before our readers this morning the message of 
the President of the United States. It is, as was to be ex- 
peeted, an able document, sound in almost all of its pos! 
tious, and worthy of the Chief Magistrate of our great con 
federated Republic. The mnain pointof difficulty and delicacy 
is in the affairs of Kansas. He thinks that the convention 
of Kansas, in submitting only the clause in the constitution 
relating to slavery, has fulfilled what he supposes to be the 
requisition of the Kansas-Nebraska act. We are equacy 
satisfied with the action of the convention. We differ, to, 
with the President as to what is submitted to the vote of the 
people. We do not think that the question of slavery or 00 
slavery is submitted to the vote of the people. W hether the 
clause in the constitution is voted out or voted iu, slavery 
exists, and has a guarantee in the constitution that it shall 
not be interfered with ; whilst, if the slavery party 1n Kaa- 
sas can keep or get the majority of the Legislature, Wey 
may open wide the door for the immigration of slaves. But 
this, also, is a small matter of difference with the President. 
It is enough for us that he goes with the South in the policy 
of admitting Kansas into the Union with the consutuiioe 
she shall present, whether with or without the slavery 
clause. We heartily support his policy, although we ay 
not agree in ail his reasoning. And, above all, we rejoice 
for the sake of our old partiality, and our advocacy o! him 
before he reached the illustrious dignity of the Presidency, 
that he has not soiled his fame by identifying it wi 
Walker.” 


The same result is admitted in the Lecomp- 
ton Democrat, of November 19, in which, spe, s 
ing of the submission of the constitution to We 
people, it says: 

* Bat, at all events, the slavery question should oo 
been fully and fairly put to the people for their de a. 
This, as we understand it, has not been done. No ot , 
how the people may vote, if this constitution should pre ibis 
Kansas will be a slave State. We would not object 0 
result if the people should so will it; but we Wins © 2 
should have a full opportunity to determine the charac 
of the institutions of the new State.” 
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“And thus while it is claimed that the slavery | 
clause Was fairly submitted for approval or re- 
‘ction, it must be conceded by ail, that in no 
event could Kansas be other than a slave State. | 
But gentlemen, to escape these conclusions, as- | 
sume that the people of Kansas, who did not vote, 
tacitly acquiesced in the vote on the constituuion | 
taken in December last. No such inference can 
be legitimately drawn. The free-State men were 
revented by the terms of the submission from 
young, a8 has been shown. How, then, can an | 
implication arise of acquiescence by not voting? 
He only is concluded by the vote of others, when 
he himself might have voted. But, sir, there is | 
no question of implication. 

The people of Kansas are known to be opposed, 
by a large majority, to the Lecompton constitu- 
tion. This, sir, is a matter of history of the day; | 
and so conscious 18 the President of their determ- 
ined opposition that he denominates their acts | 
rebellion. ‘This should be an answer to the sub- 
terfuges of his supporters. But the people have | 
acted directly on this question, and their will and | 
opinions are no longer a matter of conjecture. | 
On the 4th of January last, the people cast a vote 
of over twelve thousand against the Lecompton 
constitution in an election where frauds were not 
even charged, being a majority of nearly seven 
thousand over the vote cast in December for it, 
and in this estimate, I doubt not that I calculate | 
for it, not less than twenty-five hundred fraud- 
ulent votes. Again, at the election for members | 
of the Territorial Legislature, and for Delegate to | 
Congress, the people, ina most unequivocal man- 
ner, decaded fora free State by a large and decided | 
majority, and yet we are told that the people of | 
Kansas, while using every means in their power 
to prevent the adoption of a slave constitution, are 
to be presumed as acquiescing in the means used 
tomake ita slave State. This is a kind of rea- 
soning and logic, I think, but seldom used, and 
will not, | believe, be favorably appreciated by 
the country. 

In view of all these facts, I can but consider | 
this pretended submission as a trick and fraud 
upon the people, and should not, and I trust will 
not, be sustained. 

In support of the opinion of the fraudulent de- 
sien of those who originated and produced the 
Lecompton constitution, I desire to submit a state- 
mentof Mr. Stanton, kate acting-Governor of Kan- 
sas. In his address to the people of the United 
States, speaking of the pro-slavery party in Kan- 
sas, he says: 

“Itwas apparent that all the machinery had been art- | 
fully prepared for a repetition of gross frauds, similar to those 
which had been attempted in October; and it was in view 
of all these facts, alter the adjourament of the convention, 
that the people of the Territory, by an almost unanimous 
demand, called upon me, as the acting Governor, to con- 
vene an extra session of the Legislature, in order to enable 
them peaceably to protect themselves against the wrongs | 


evidenuy contemplated by the adoption of this constitu- | 
jon.” 





Again, in the same address, he says: 


“Recent events have shown that their apprehensions 
Were well founded. Enormous frauds have been perpe- 
trated at the precincts of Oxford, Shawnee, and Kickapoo; | 
and itmay well be believed that this result was actually 
designed by the artful leaders who devised the plan and 
framework of the Lecompton constitution.” 


And now, through these means, and such agen- 
cles, a Constitution is presented for our approval, 
establishing slavery in its largest extent; and the 
enomaly is presented of Congress, being urged 
by the Executive, to place Kansas in the Union as 
& State under a constitution which a large major- 
ity of the people detest and abhor, and with their 
Delegate in Congress, elected upon that issue by 
& majority of some five thousand free-State votes, 
opposing her admission; and, also, witha known 
majority of at least four to one of her people pro- 
testing that the constitution presented is not their 
act, or the embodiment of their will. 

But, Mr: Chairman, there are other consider- 
ations that commend themselves more properly 
o the discretionary power of Congress; I mean 
the effect _ the rights and interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States by the admission of Kan- 
Sas asa slave State. The interest that we all have 
in the character, growth, and prosperity of all | 
hew States, is a matter of no ordinary import. 

Ur interest in the future of that Territory em- 

raced within the limits of the proposed State of 

ansas is in no wise diminished by the inaugu- 


tation of a State government therein. Itis yet our 
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domain; it is to be peopled by emigrants from 
among us, and of us; it is to be the home (T hope 
and trust the happy home) of our children and 
our friends. Their interest will be our interest; 
their destiny should be our destiny. 

The people North and South, East and West, 
have the same equal, joint interest in ail the Ter- 
ritories; in all the wealth, fame, and glory, of our 
common Republic; and, sir, it is our equal duty 
to maintain its honor and to perpetuate its power. 
And any act inconsistent with the rights of the 
people of any part or portion of our common 
country, either North or South, ie a wrong and 
aggression that should not be tolerated or per- 
mitted. And, unless we can enjoy equally and 
mutually the benefits of our common country, and 
the purchase of our common treasure, we shall 
have failed in one of the creat objects of our Union; 
and I feel bound, by a sense of duty to our com- 
mon country, tooppose, as best I may, any meas- 
ure that will lead to such consequences. 

The equal enjoyment of the right of emigration 
to the Territories and new States is one of the im- 
portant features of our system of government; and 
any element introduced into the organic act of a 
Territory or new State in derogation of such prin- 
ciple is subversive of an important element of our 
institutions. And for this reason, if for no other, 
I should feel compelled to oppose the introduction 
of Kansas as a slave State. 

Prohibit slavery, and the laboring masses of 
the North and South, of the teeming East and the 
growing West, enter that country on exact and 
certain equality. ‘The reward of honorable toil, 
the great avenue to wealth and power in our free 
rovernment, is secured to allalike. The emigrants 
from every part of the extended Confederacy meet 
in Kansas, then, upon that high equality that 
American freemen alone can appreciate. With 
that element of wealth—free labor, undebased— 
they become, in fact, lords of the soil, peers of 
the land. Their houses reared by the industry 
of their own hand, are consecrated as fitting hab- 
itations of those in whose hands are intrusted the 
destinies of this Republic. Yea, sir, the rich, the 
wealthy, of the North and South, can alike enjoy 
the fruits and participate in the advantages of the 
new State. I grant you the southern planter can- 
not take with him his slaves—slavery is an insti- 
tution of his State—nor can he remove his plan- | 
tation and cotton fields; but he can enjoy there 
the profits that both produce, where one ts located 
and the other tolerated. Equally so with the 
capitalist of the free States. ‘The incorporations 
in which are invested his wealth, and which re- | 
quire his supervision, are institutions of the State 
in which he lives. His mills, his manufactories, 
and his wheat fields, are local in their character, 
and he can only enjoy in Kansas the profits they | 
may return where they are situate; but each may | 
take with him the same kind of property, the | 
same elements of wealth and happiness, to his new | 
home. 

Here then, again, is found a perfect equality of | 
rights and privileges; and more than this should 
not be asked. It was upon this principle that the 
fathers of the Republic, in 1787—when twelve of 
the thirteen States of the Confederacy were slave 
States, with a full knowledge of the effects of the 
institution of slavery upon the country, politically 
and socially—in preparing for settlement and oc- 
cupation by their own people, inaugurated the | 
first free territorial government in America; em- | 
bracing all that region now included within the 
boundaries of five independent States of this | 
Union; and which now gives free, happy homes | 
to more than six million industrious, worthy, | 
and intelligent inhabitants. If the slaveholding | 
States were excluded from a participation in the | 
advantages of that new country, they themselves | 
misjudged. The clear vision of Jefferson and his | 
compeerssaw the result from the beginning. They | 
acted for the whole country; not for Virginia, not | 
for Massachusetts, not for Georgia, not for New | 
England, not for the South—but for the people of | 
the whole land; the toiling millions who had sus- 
tained the Republic in her greatest need, and 
fought her battles in her hour of peril. 

Sir, I ask of gentlemen who of our common | 
country was excluded from that territory? None, | 
sir; none. The sons and daughters of every | 
State, North, South, East and West, met on her | 
rich plains, and in her fertile valleys, with equal | 


rights and equal interests; together they dug | 





GLOBE. 


‘| the same number of free citizens. 
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the rich ores from the mountains, and built cities 
on the plains; they worshiped at the same altar, 
and sung the same song of gladness; they knew 
but one emotion, one love of country and of home. 
And whatever of calamity may befall our coun- 
try, mark you well, sir, no power can suncer 
the bonds of the early association of the kindred 
hearts of that people. And this policy and like 
results I would carry from the cold North to the 
| milder South; from the East to the shores of the 
Pacific, wherever our territories extend. And is 
| there a man so blinded by prejudice, or seduced 
| by fanaticism, that with all these rich results be- 
fore him, he regrets the policy of the Fathers ? But 
establish slavery there, and you prevent and defeat 
all this; you rob labor of its dignity by its contact 
and conflict with debased, degraded slave labor. 
Freemen of the North will not, cannot, in their na- 
tures, in their pride of manhood, labor with and 
beside slaves sold as cattle in the market. The 
natural impulses of tieir natures spurn the con- 
taminating influences of slavery. Free labor 
thinks, acts, progresses, and improves. Slave labor is 
denied thought; itis driven; corrupts and retro- 
grades. Antagonistical in all their elements, they 
cannot harmonize or commingle;one must exclude 
| the other. And on the decision of the issue now 
presented hangs the fate of this great element of 
American prosperity within the extended bound- 
| aries of the new State of Kansas. Shall, then, 
the mighty tide ofemigration from the free North, 
that surges westward in its course, leaving States 
in its track, be turned away from our public do- 
main? and new States in the vigorous growing 
West, to the frozen regions of the North, and 
| surrender to degraded slaves the fertile fields of 
| our western possessions? ‘To this, in the name 
| ofmy constituents, I answer, no. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we want that new State 








|| of Kansas for the abode of free white citizens. 


| The flow of emigration has, within a few years, 
filled up Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to repletion, 
and spreading north, has planted out the States 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. Overleaping the 
broad Mississippi, Iowa springs to manhood, 
and Minnesota feels the quick throbbings of her 
young strength; but at the Missouri river, the 
dark form of slavery, in its hideous deformity, 
lies across, and blocks up the way of its onward 
march, demanding Kansas as its own. Missouri 
contains a slave population of some hundred thou- 
sand. Kansas may, and doubtless will, if a slave 
State, have as many. Georgia numbers over three 
hundred thousand slaves. May not Kansas, in 
** chattels,’’ thrive as well. And that number of 
slaves in any State must, of necessity, exclude 
A hundred 
| thousand slaves will, beyond controversy, require 
| and appropriate the same, or nearly the same, 
|amount of our territory that would a hundred 
thousand free white citizens. Thus, air, will com- 
| pete for the occupation of our public domain and 
| new States, the property of the South with the 

freemen of the } wth, And in this manner will 
be turned away, of our population, from Kansas, 
a number equal to the number of slaves intro- 
duced—a system against which I pee as un- 
fair and degrading to the great laboring interest 
of the country, and subversive of the principle of 
individual and State equality. I would gladly 
speak of the moral effect and political power of 
slavery, but my time is nearly spent. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what is to be the result of 
the wild commotion that pervades the whole coun- 
try? We are told on the one hand, that to refuse 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution, will result in severing the bonds of 
the Union, now strained to their utmost tension; 
and, on the other hand, that to force that consti- 
tution upon the peop:e of Kansas will rouse that 
wronged and injured people to the last resort 
| against oppression—revolution and rebellion. I 
regret to hear such predictions. I do not believe 
that the integrity of the Government and the vir- 
tue of the people are so nearly spent as to warrant 
such apprehensions. 

The dissolution of the Union has become a topic 
that can be discussed and considered without ab- 
horrence. Thestrange and unwelcome emotions 
that, but afew years since,were aroused by a sug- 
gestion of the possibility of the dismemberment 
of the Confederacy, have given place to a cool 
| and dispassionate calculation of the chances of ita 








perpetuity. Every breeze that ruffles or chafes 
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the political elements of the country induces a | 
threat of dissolution, or a desire for its accom- | 
plishment. Sir, 1 hope we may not familiarize 
ourselves with that suggestion until its enormity 
will arise to stare us; and [ adjure gentlemen to 
seek some other remedy for their real or imagi- 
nary wrongs. I cannot, nay, I will not, believe 
that we are in danger of that great calamity. The | 
tenure of our Union is not so frail that the refusal 
to extend human bondage will work its ruin; nor 
will the oppression and the utter disregard of the 
dearest rights of our fellow-citizens of Kansas 
cement its power. Its attributes are humanity 
and justice. And when they fail, then, sir, you 
may fear the mutterings of the gathering storm. 
‘Then the fires that burn upon our altars will grow 
dim, and the spirits of the heroic past will have 
withdrawn from their watchings over our coun- 
ceils. Butif,in the providence of God, that hour 
shall come, we have then but one duty to per- 
form; and, sir, that is to be true to freedom, jus- 
tice, and humanity, regardless of consequences, 
and trust the future of our country to the guidance 
of that Power that out of the gloom of the Revo- 
lution produced the star of its destiny. 

But I will indulge in no forebodings of evil. 
The threats that are made here and elsewhere, 
pass me as the idle wind. I believe, yea, I think 
I know, that the great mass of the people are true | 
to the Union, and unseduced from their attach- 
ments to its institutions, And there, sir, is my 
hope and confidence in its perpetuity. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Chairman, did I not 
feel that my silence upon the question of admitting 
Kansas as a State into the Union under the Le- 
compton constitution might be misconstrued, and 
that it might be supposed that I was indifferent 

to the result of the struggle now going on in 
this House, | should leave the discussion of the | 
subject entirely to others. But the question in- 
volves too much of interest to the whole country, 
and especially to the South, to allow me to hazard 
anything by consulting my own personal com- 
fort. Indeed, sir, I should feel that I had been 
recreant to my trust, did I not raise my voice, 
however impotent, in advocacy of the great prin- 
ciple of non-intervention; and did I not repel the 
numerous assaults which have been made in the 
course of this debate, upon the South and her in- | 
stitutions, 

The question as presented for our consideration 
is a plain and simple one,and did we but confine | 
ourselves to the real issuc, would be one easy of 
solution. Shall Kansas be admitted as a State 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution? 
As statesmen we should examine this question in 
the light of the Federal Constitution, and the gen- 
eral scope of our powers under it. We should 
come to our determination unbiased by any sec- 
tional interests; uninfluenced by any preconceived 
opinions ag to the social or moral aspect of so- 
ciety in that Territory; and unalterably fixed in | 
our purpose to do our whole duty, leaving con- | 
sequences to take care of themselves. Principle, 
precedent, and patriotism might be marshaled 


as aids in the examination of the question; but |! 


prejudice, passion, and fanaticism should play no 
partin it. The nature of the question itself, the | 
state of public sentiment in the country, the peace 
of society, the harmony of the States, and it may 
be, the perpetuity of the Union demand such a | 
course. And yet, sir, members forgetting these | 
solemn duties and obligations, over-stepping the 
limits of fair and legitimate debate, have made 
war, not only inthis Territory, butin fifteen States 
of this Union, upon the institution of slavery, and 
the right of slave owners to their property. Scarce- 
ly a speech has been made in opposition to the bill 
that has not gone into the question of slavery, in 
a moral, social, and political point of view, and } 
that has not made this the great turning point of | 
the argument, the very pivot upon which the 
whole opposition hinges. We have been told 
again and again, that this opposition would never 
cease until this slavery clause was stricken out, 
though it should receive at the ballot-box the sanc- 
tion and indorsement of every voter in Kansas. 
We have beenassured that the fiat has gone forth, | 
that no more slave States are to enter this Con- | 
federacy, in all coming time. 

It matters not that a few who still call them- 
selves Democrats, attempt to place their opposi- 
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they profess to separate themselves from the body 
of this abolition army, and fortify themselves be- 
hind some mud redoubts, in one quarter firing at 
us with the hope of engaging our attention, while 
these sappers and miners are pushing forward 
their insidious operations at another point. As 
friends of the measure, we are not to be drawn 
off by such a feint; and, while it would afford us 
pleasure to dislodge these deserters from their 
hiding places, and show them that they have even 
less than a fig leaf to cover their nakedness, yet 
every consideration of prudence, of self-preser- 
vation, requires that our small arms,and our great 
arms, should be turned against the main body of 
their forces; submitting, for the time being, to 
the annoyances of these pseudo-Democrats, and 
leaving fora future day the settlement of accounts 
withthem. I therefore beg the indulgence of this 
House, while I trace briefly, (before discussing 
the Lecompton constitution,) the slavery agita- 
tion, and the general course of the Abolition party, 
from its inception down to the present time; be- 
lieving, as I do, that a proper understanding of 
this subject, and the events that have marked its 
past history; a proper appreciation of our rights 
springing out of the system, and the correlative 
duties that attach to us as slaveholders, should be 
impressed upon the mind of every citizen, who 
may be called upon to act a responsible part in the 
thrilling drama that may soon open up before us. 

For a quarter of a century, or more, almost the 
only question which has disturbed our domestic 
tranquillity, threatened the integrity of the Con- 


stitution, and the stability of the Union, is that | 


of slavery. 
arisen, which for a time seemed to portend fear- 
ful consequences; but not partaking altogether of 
a sectional character, not founded in prejudice, or 
poisoned by fanaticism; not constituting the cap- 
ital in trade of those who live by agitation, and are 
borne into place and power only when the storm 
prevails; these questions, after being fully can- 
vassed, have been settled to the satisfaction of 


It is true that other questions have | 


every portion of our country. Compromises have | 


sometimes been made as to other questions than 
slavery, which, though not coming up to the full 


measure of our rights under the Constitution, yet, 


for the sake of peace and harmony among the 
States, have been acquiesced in, and maintained 
in good faith. The South has sometimes felt that 
heavy exactions were laid upon her; that hard 
terms were imposed; that compacts had been en- 
tered into that would have been ** more honored 
in the breach than in the observance;”’ and yet, 


sir, her pledges have been redeemed; her prom- || 


ises have been fulfilled; her obligations have been | 


maintained inviolate. 

Slavery, too, has been the subject of compro- 
mise. Although, so far as the power of the Fed- 
eral Government over the question, is concerned, 
nothing is left to doubt or implication. 
lain provisions in the Constitution point out its 
imited jurisdiction over the subject, and its con- 


A few | 


nection with it; yet pledges, outside of any just | 


claim to intervention, on the part of the Govern- 


our enemies affected to consider doubtful, have 
been surrendered, fora recognition of others, the 


ment, have been given and received. Rights,which | 


existence of which common honesty should blush | 


todeny. But these compromises, however delib- 
erately entered into; these pledges, however sol- 


emnly given; have constituted no barrier against | 


insult, innovation, and injury, on the part of our 
enemies, who seem determined to consummate 
their purpose of abolishing slavery; though com- 
promises fall, though pledges be broken, and 
though the Constitution and the Union them- 
selves perish in the conflict. 

When the original Thirteen Colonies made their 


Declaration of Independence, in 1776, slavery was | 


one of the domestic institutions in all of them. 
And when the Federal Constitution was adopted 
in 1789, it still existed inall except Massachusetts. 
It is well known to all of us, that the most diffi- 
cult subject of adjustment in the convention which 


formed that Constitution, was the slavery ques- | 
tion. After long debate, and patriotic effort, the | 


| few plain provisions contained in that instrument 
touching the subject were agreed upon as follows: 


representation, five slaves should be considered as 
| three white persons; secondly, that slaves esca- 


First, the principle, that in adjusting taxation and | 


tion upon other grounds, and call off ourattention || ping into free-States should not thereby be dis- | 


from the main point of attack. It matters not that |! charged from servitude, but should be delivered ' 


GLOB 


_ monize, that the two first provisions were ad 


-. 





up on claim of the party to whom their sery ; 
or labor was due; and thirdly, that Congress 
should not prohibit the foreign slave trade befor. 
the year 1808. And in the end, so completely did 
the views of the framers of that Constitution ba. 


Opted 


by a unanimous vote, while the remaining one jy 


relation to the slave trade, was ingrafted upon tl 
Constitution, mainly by the votes of the cook. 
ern States, the South almost in a body yoting 
against it, declaring their preference that an a 
should be put to this trafficatonce. Thus it wii 
be seen that the North is responsible for alj th 
slaves imported into the United States from ,) 
adoption of the Federal Constitution to the rene 
1808, a period of nearly twenty years. This cours 
was dictated by avarice, for at that time nearlyall 
the shipping belonging to citizens of the United 
States was in the hands of northern men. Con. 
merce was controlled by them, and the profits of 
the slave trade went into their pockets; and henes 
the opposition to interdicting this traffic as lone 
it could be made a source of revenue to them, 
I have said that these provisions touching the 
question of slavery were plain and simple. So 
thought the framers of that instrument. No dif. 
ficulty seemed to grow out of their construction 
while they were intrusted with the administration 
of the Government; and were they occupying ouy 
seats to-day, but one opinion would control ever 
mind, but one feeling animate every heart, 
For thirty years after the adoption of that Con. 
stitution, with an occasional interruption, the 
South received the measure of her rights under it 
so far as slavery was concerned; and it was not 
until Missouri asked to be admitted as a State into 
the Union, in 1819, that this fanatical anti-slavery 
spirit seemed to stand forth in all its giant pro. 
portions. ‘The people ofthe Missouri Territory, 
impressed with the reasonable opinion that this 
Territory, being the common property of all the 
States, open to occupation and settlement alike by 


e 


e 


ag 


| the citizens of each, who could carry with then 


any species of property which they held in the 
State from which they emigrated, and having au- 
thority of law to erect themselves into a State, 


| regulating their domestic institutions in their own 





way, framed their constitution with Republican 


| features spreading over every page of it. That 


constitution was presented to Congress for action 
upon it; and, strange to say, so rapidly had this 
fanatical spirit of abolitionism spread through the 
North, that Representatives opposed her admis- 
sion upon the miserable and paltry ground that 
she had incorporated into her fundamental laws 
clause tolerating slavery, an institution that ex- 
isted in every colony at the time of the Declara- 


| tion of Independence, and in every State, save one, 


at the time of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Whata reflection was their conduct upon 
the memory of those good men who, thirty years 
before, were not ashamed to give guarantees for 
the protection of this species of property even by 
constitutional sanction. What a poor return oi 
gratitude was this for the sacrifices which a7 
had made in money expended, hardships endured, 
and blood freely poured out, to build up for us 
our present system of Government! It is well their 
spirits are not disturbed by the degeneracy of the 
times. It is well they are beyond the reach ol 
cowardly knaves and canting hypocrites, lest they 
should be despoiled of their well-earned honors, 
and their names given over to infamy, because 
they dared to make the Constitution under which 
we live. 

I will not go into a history of the contest over 
the Missouri constitution. Itis humiliating tomy 

ride to contemplate the events of that strugs’¢. 
Fad I the power, I would, for the honor of my 
own section, forever blot out the ; age which 
perpetuates the history of wrongs igr omimous'y 
submitted to, surrenders ingloriously made, 
appease the rapacious appetite of that treasonable 
Abolition party. Thanks to the Supreme Cos 
of the United States, that highest and best tribuns 


| known to the land, that, by its decision, it hes 
0 


wiped out, as far as it could do, the disgrace which 
thatsurrender of our rights stamped upon us. Mis- 
souri came in as a State, however, with the con- 
stitution she had formed, the South, in consi’ 
ation thereof, having forever parted with the rig? 
to take slaves into one half of the common a“ 
leaped pertoes lying north of 36° 30’—me . J 
reserving the privilege, already belonging to 9“ 
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of taking slaves to that portion of it lying south 
7 I never contemplate this so-called 

onromise and the circumstances of its adop- 
but my thoughts turn to the highwayman, 
who, with pistol pointed at the breast of the de- 
a seless traveler, whispers into his ear, ‘‘ here is 


of that line. 


uony, 


q serious difficulty, suddenly sprung up. I desire 


that it be amicably settled, and to our mutual | 


efit. Just place in my hand your purse; I will 
a one your life, and thus an honorable compromise 
may be effected.’’ ‘Fhe Abolition party of the 
North, wellsatisfied with the result of this experi- 
ment, seeing how easy a matter it was to despoil 


the South of her rights, retired, in the true spirit 


ofa Robin Hood, to bide its time, and watch an | 


occasion When another successful sally could be 


made. Having wronged us, of course that party | 


became our enemy; for it seems to be one of the 
immutable laws of nature, that those we injure 
we come to hate and persecute. From this time 
forward human ingenuity seemed to be upon the 
rack to devise and execute plans to grieve and an- 
yoy us, and render unpleasant and insecure the 
domestic relations of master and servant. 


For the next thirty years we were subjected to | 


every species of attack thatenvy and malice could 
suggest; and thus the Hall of the House of Rep- 
yesentatives Was converted into a sort of Pande- 
monium, Where the infernal orgies of this Aboli- 


tion party were to be celebrated. Petitions for | 


the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, territory ceded by Maryland and Virginia to 
the Government, as a common meeting ground 
for the representatives of the nation, were crowd- 
ed upon the attention of this body. 
documents were sought to be transmitted through 


the mails to the South, the object of which was to | 





incite our slaves to insurrection and bloodshed. 
The trade in slaves between the southern States | 
was to be interdicted, and the citizen emigrating | 
from one to the other was not to be allowed to | 


carry with him such property. The fuzitive slave 
law, enacted by Congress in pursuance of the 
Constitution, for the reclamation of those who 
should escape from us into the free States, was 


ight to be repealed, or if not repealed, was to | 


be resisted and abrogated by treachery and rebel- 


lion. The Wilmot proviso, by which we were 


uponus. Florida and Texas were resisted upon 
their application for admission as States into the 
U 

very. Our negroes were seduced from our homes 


and forced from our possession when traveling | 


with them through the free States. Our churches 
were riven asunder, and we excluded from the 
wramental board on account ofowning the same 
property that belonged to the framers of the Con- 





' 


ir poisoned shafts at us. A thousand other 
stievances were inflicted upon us, which an hours’ 
speech will notallow me to enumerate, but which, 
, inflicted upon any foreign nation, would have 
een just cause for a declaration of war. Yet 


these indignities have been borne, coming, as they | 


dil, from those from whom wehad a right to ex- 
pect better things, if not upon the score of equal- 


'y, at least upon the score of interest, seeing that | 


we have been tributary to them, under our sys- 
‘em of tax laws, with no remunerating equiva- 

_Thus did matters go on from bad to worse, year 
ater year, until the Mexican campaign opened 
in 1346; and our Army had been thrown into a 
distant country, surrounded by an enemy of semi- 
*ardarians, and dependent entirely upon the home 
“overnment forsupplies. In order to force upon 
‘ie South submission to their unjust demands, the 
Hoposition to vote men and money to prosecute 
it war was sought to be encumbered by the 
Vilmot proviso, or in other words, by an amend- 
ment declaring that all territory acquired in that 
War should be forever closed against slavery. If 
“P to this time sufficient evidence had been want- 
“§ to prove the hardening and corrupting influ- 
‘nee of abolition sentiment upon the human heart, 
re was irrefragible proof upon that point. Our 
ae in the heart of an enemy’s country, sus- 

ining, almost miraculously, our flag in the midst 
o perils and hardships such as have seldom fallen 
°the lot of man; making forced marches by day 
“nd sleeping upon their arms at night, with few 


nion because their constitutions tolerated sla- | 


stitution: the pulpit, the press, the hustings were | 
‘so many stand-points from which they hurled | 


Incendiary || 








even a military campaign; with plague, pestilence, 
and famine pressing hard upon them. And yet, 
sir, when an appropriation, out of the national 
Treasury, is asked for, to feed, clothe, and rein- 
force them, it must be coupled with this infamous 
amendment, and unless adopted all supplies are to 
be withheld, and our gallant litde band in Mexico 
left to perish from hunger, or fall victims to the 
superior force of a relentless foe. What an im- 
mortality of infamy did the participators in this 
scheme achieve for themselves! How deep and 
indelibly is the brand of traitor stamped upon their 
foreheads! But patriotism and the good sense of 
the country prevailed; the war was conducted to 
a successful and honorable close, and a large 
scope of territory was added to our boundaries. 
In 1850, California, formed out of a part of that 
territory,asked to be admitted as a State into the 
Union. Here was another opportunity for Abo- 
lition rapacity to gratify itself. Being the common 


| territory of all the States, as the fruits of their 


|| common efforts, of course the South had a right 


| to expect that her interest would be looked to in 


its disposition and settlement. A southern Pres- 
ident had taken the responsibility of ordering our 
army to the Rio Grande to repel invasion, for 


| which the whole Abolition pack, Tray, Blanche, 


and Sweetheart, broke loose upon him. Southern 
chivalry had given renown to every battle-field; 
southern blood had flowed in every contest; south- 


| ern money helped to erect every fortification and 


to fire every gun; a southern general commanded 


| each line of operations; a southern soldiery made 


| your taxes, and work the 


up the rank and file of the army in the proportion 
of three to one, taking the population of the two 
sections into account; a southern governor was 
appointed to maintain and uphold our authority 
in Mexico after its surrender; a southern com- 
missioner negotiated the treaty of peace between 
the two nations, by which that territory was ceded 
to us; and when the amount stipulated to be paid 
for the cession came to be settled, southern labor 
and southern capital, under the operations of our 
tariff system, had to bear the onus, and pay much 
the larger portion of it. Facts like these, even 
amongst a band of buccaneers, who live by their 


|| prowessand by plunder, would have secured tothe 
to be excluded from the Territories, the common | 


property of the States, was sought to be fastened | 


respective parties a fair division of the spoils. But 
not so in this confederation of States. With the 
Abolition party, all the rules of common honesty 
that govern men in other conditions of Life, high 
or low, are trampled under foot; the law of meum 
and tuum is no longer respected, but with them 
might, backed up by numbers, makes right. How 
far southern people, who fight your battles, pay 
soil for your benefit, 


| will submit to this state of things, may be seen in 
the early future. 


With the proposition to admit California as a 
State, the struggle was renewed—the South de- 
manding some portion of that vast domain so 
lately acquired as an outlet to slavery, to relieve 
her from the inconvenience and miseries, at no 


| distant day, of a crowded and mixed population. 


North persist- 


Odious as the Mis- 


This most reasonable request the 
ently refused to grant us. 


| souri compromise line had ever been to the South, 


| mitted the Oregon territorial 


yet she was willing to adopt it as a basis of set- 
tlement of this vexed question. Having abided 
by it in good faith for thirty yen 3, having per- 

ill to pass, under 
Mr. Polk’s administration, with its slavery re- 
striction, our Representatives in Congress, bitter 


as the pill was, stepped forward and proposed to 


extend it across this new Territory to the Pacific 
ocean. Over and over again was this proposition 
submitted to the North hy southern Representa- 
tives, and as often rejected; yes, sir, indignantly 
spurned; and the ery was, ‘‘ free soil away down 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and over to the Pacific 
ocean !”° 

The result of this contest was not unlike all 
others which had preceded it. California was hur- 
ried into the Union as a free State, not under the 
forms of law, but in direct contravention of all law 
and every precedent from the dawn of our na- 
tional existence to the present time. No census 
was taken to show her press no territorial 
government subjecting her to the accustomed pu- 


pilage; no ‘‘ enabling act,’’ about which we hear | 
such a lugubrious howl raised in the case of Kan- 


sas; no convention of delegates ele cted in pursu- 
ance of an act of the Legislature competent to 
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of the necessaries, and none of the comforts of || provide for such election; but witha constitution, 


made, we know not when, where, or by whom, 
except from rumor, with an area large enough for 
half a dozen States, she was forced in against the 
consent of the South, and forever dedicated to free 
soil, At the same time it was determined to give 
territorial governments to Utah and New Mexico. 
The principle of the Missouri compromise was 
no longer to be observed in the organization of 
It was fully ignored and scornfully 


| trampled under foot by northern men, who now 


affect to regard it with such holy reverence; and 
who, with a reckless mendacity and juggling 
duplicity that merits the scorn and contempt of 
every honest heart, essay to play ‘ the game of 
fast and loose’’ as policy, prejudice, or plunder 


| may dictate. 


In the midst of this excitement, thirteen north- 
ern States, through their Legislatures, resolved 
that the Wilmot proviso should be applied to all 
territory, whether north or south of the Missouri 
line; in other words, requiring Congress, by its 
action, to exclude slavery from all the territory 
belonging to the United States. An act for this 
purpose had passed one branch of Congress, and 
was defeated in the other; and, to avert the dis- 
grace which seemed to be impending over us, the 
South again proposed to extend the Missouri fine 
to the Pacific, which was again rejected by the 
North. Intense excitement prevailed throughout 
the land. The Union was regarded as being in 
imminent peril. At this juncture of affairs, the 
North, rich in resources and fruitful in expedi- 


ents, looking to the overthrow of slavery and the 


ruin of the South, stepped forward with a new 
principle of compromise, by some called  squat- 
ter,’’ and by others ‘‘popular sovereignty,’’ under 


| which the people of the Territories, without any 





intervention on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment or any of its branches, were to be left free 
to determine the question for themselves, whether 
or not slavery should exist under the constitu- 
tion which they should frame. After long debate, 
and fierce opposition on the part of the South, the 
proposition was finally adopted; and, upon this 
principle of non-intervention, the territorial gov- 
ernments of Utah and New Mexico were organ- 
ized, although the whole of the former, and a part 
of the latter Territory, lie north of that consecrated 
line. Not satisfied with aiming a blow at slaver 

in the Territories and new States to be oda, 
Texas must be dragged into the arena, and that 
part of it lying north of the Missouri line must 


| be made a peace-offering to our enemies, although 


in the same series of measures they were abro- 
gating this line in Utah and New Mexico. The 
District of Columbia, too, must be brought into 
hotch-potch; the slave trade must be there abol- 
ished, and slavery itself, to the extent that if a 


| man, in passing through that District, should 


place his slave in depot for safe-keeping, for a 
night only, in the morning he came outa free 
man, his master having lost all claim upon him. 

In the same connection, as a sort of sedative to 
southern mortification and chagrin, as a * quid 
pro quo’’ for these humiliating concessions made 


| to this great Moloch of Abolitionism, the fugitive 


slave law, by the united vote of the South anda 


| few Democrats of the North, was remodeled, and 


given us in place of the law already in existence 
on the subject. The promise was as made 
that the slavery question was forever banished the 
Halls of Congress; that our property should be 
returned to us in good faith, without obstruction 
or difficulty; and that a new era had dawned upon 
us in the history of our Government. Hew falla- 
cious our hopes in this respect! The slavery agi- 


| tation did not cease in Congress or outof it. The 
| fugitive slave law was not enforced in good faith; 
| but, on the contrary, the Legislatures of many of 

| the northern States passed laws refusing to us the 


use of their jails for the confinement of our slaves 
when taken into custody, and attempted to give to 


| the slave the right to sue out a writ habeas corpus, 
| and have a hearing before their State courts; in 
| some instances, as in Massachusetts, laying heavy 


fines and penalties upon those of their citizens who 
should aid in remanding a slave to his master, and 
disqualifying such from holding any office of 
honor, profit, or trust, under the State govern- 
ment. Although the law was explicit in its terms, 
and based upon a plain provision of the Federal 
Constitution, yet, to attempt its enforcement in 
Massachusetts, and in some other States, Imper- 
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iled the lives of all who were engaged in this at- 
tempt; as well that of the « ficer of the law asthe 
slaveowner. In many instances human life was 
sacrificed by the m« b that assembled to bid defi- 
ance to the law, and trample under foot the rights 
of the citizen. If, at last, the law was enforced, 
it was at a sacrifice burdensome to the Govern- 
ment and ruinous tothe master. Weall remember 
the exciting case of Burns, in the city of Boston, 
in which the fearless and upright Judge Loring 
presided, and returned the slave to his master, 
and, for so doing, has been removed from office 
by Banks, the Black Republican Governor of 
Massachusetts; where the deputy marshal was 
murdered by the mob for daring todo his duty as 
a minister of the law; and where it cost the Fed- 
eral Government, aside fre ost to the mas- 
ter, the sum of $13,115 to defray the expenses of 
a ‘* posse comilatus,’’ and of sixteen military com- 
panies called out to suppress the moband enforce 
the iaw. A stronger exemplification of Punic 
faith is not to be found in the history of any na- 
tion, civilized or savage. A more flagrant and 
reckless disregard of the princi mity, 
good neighborhood, and simple justice, the world 
cannot present. 


a» thie 


es of ce 
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Thus did matters progress until the meeting of , 


the Thirty-Third Congress, in 1854. At the pre- 
ceding session of that body, a territorial govern- 
ment had been asked for the country now em- 
braced in Kansas and Nebraska. Petitions had 
becn sent to Congress to that eff “om and referred 
to the respective Committees of the two Houses 
on Territories, but no reports made upon them. 
Now, it became apparent that a government and 
laws must be extended over this Territory, as 
rights were springing up betwe: t 
this public domain, and conflicts were arising 
between the whites and the Indians t’:ere to be 
found. ‘This must ;; and 
the question naturally arose, what sort of a bill 
shall be framed for this purpose? It would not 
do to frame it upon the principle of the Missouri 
compromise line; for this had been repudiated 
in the organization of governments for Utah and 
New Mexico, and the principle of non-interven- 
tion substituted in its stead. This, then, being 
the last principle of compromise or settlement be- 
tween the North and South, of course the Com- 
mittee on Territories, in both Housesof C : 
set themselves to work to frame a bill! in conform- 
ity with this doctrine. It was prepared, and 
introduced simultanoously in both branches of 
Congress. Of course, no opposition could be an- 
ticipated from the North; for it was the principle 
of non-intervention which had been brought for- 
ward and urged by that section, and reluctantly 
accepted and acquiesced in by the South. The 
Abolition party of the North, caring nothing for 
plighted faith, utterly insensible to the prompt- 
ings of fairness, or the dictates of justice, with its 
Protean adaptability and characteristic treachery, 
turned upon this principle, denounced it without 
stint, and made the cast-off Missouri line its ulti- 
matum. After a mostelaborate and acrimonious 
debate; after the fiercest struggle I have ever wit- 
nessed in legislation, the South insisting upon the 
principle, and the North, with a few exceptions, 
opposing it, the bill passed organizing territorial 
governments for Kansas and Nebraska. 

Here, then, was a field open for northern and 
southern enterprise, with no odious distinctions 
against the institutions or rights of either, to 
which each man might go,carryingwith him what- 
ever species of property was he!d by him, and in 
due time, when population should justify it, form 
a State government, regulating in their constitu- 
tion their domestic relations, as other States had 
done, and come into the sisterhood upon terms of 
equality. Butin what spirit was this proposition 
met by the Abolition party of the North? When 
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it was ascertained t! 


nthe settlers upon 


be done by Congres 
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it the bill would pass, but | 


before its passage, members of Congress met to- | 
gether in secret conclave, organized themselves | 
into an Emigrant Aid Society, and set on foota | 
echeme for throwing into Kansas a population | 
to be gathered up from the purlieus of Boston | 
and other large cities, without reference to quali- | 


fications as citizens, socially, morally, or politi- 
eally. The inebriate, the pauper, the criminal, 


(provided they were hostile to slavery,) were all | 


accepted and 


Kansas. Such an exodus of pestiferous bipeds 


} 


ut upon a forward movement for || 
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|| very highways were contaminated by their march, 
and a moral taint spread through the atmosphere || 


| 


where they passed. Could it be supposed that 
southern gentlemen in Missouri and other sur- 
rounding States could restrain their indignation | 
at such a flavrant disregard of good faith, such 


vile machinations to defeat them in the enjoyment || 


of their just and equal rights? The Abolitionists 

themselves did not expect such acquiescence; for 

instead of putting into the hands of these emi- 

grants implements of husbandry, and turning their | 
attention to the cultivation of the soil, we find that 

lectures were delivered from the pulpit on the Sab- 

bath day, and contributions levied, for the purpose 

of procuring arms with which to equip their em- 

issaries. Even women (I cannotcall them ladies) 

were found to rise ina public assembly, and with 

a blood-thirstiness that should have mantled their 

cheeks with shame, subscribe Sharpe’s rifles to 

the enterprise. In confirmation of what I say 

upon this point, | beg leave to read to this com- 

mittee an extract from the able and lucid report of 
Judge Dovetas, onthe subject of Kansas affairs, 

made to the Senate, on the 12th day of March, 

1856. He says: 


‘* When the emigrants sent out by the Massachusetts Em- 
igrant Aid! Company, and their affiliated societies, passed 
through the State of Missoun in large numbers on their way 
to Kansas, the violence of their language, and the unmis- | 
takable indications of their determined hostility to the do- 
mestic Institutions of that State, created apprehensions that 
the object of the company was to abolitionize Kansas asa 
means of prosecuting a relentless wartare apon the institu- 
tions of slavery within the limits of Missouri. These appre- 
hensions increased and spread with the progress of events, 
until they became the settled convictions of the people of 
that portion of the State most exposed tothe danger by their 
proximity to the Kansas border. The natural consequence 
Was, that immediate steps were taken by the people of the 
Western counties of Missouri to stimulate, organize, and 
carry into effect a system of emigration similar to that of 
the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, for the avowed 
purpose of counteracting the effects, and protecting thein- 
and their domestic institutions from the conse- 
quences, of that company’s operations. 

‘<The material difference in the character of the two rival | 
and conflicting movements consists in the fact that the one 
had its origin tin an aggressive, and the other in a defensive 
policy; the one was organized in pursuance of the provis- 
ions and claiming to act under the authority of a legislative 


selves 


Nor do I believe that we have a right to ¢ 
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nations ll elected by the people; and finally, that w 
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sitin judgment upon the action of the Gouvention 
and see that the constitution formed by it ig po’ 
ferred back to the people for ratification. | find 
myself compelled to differ from both of these », 

sitions. [do not believe we should take it ov 
granted that the instrument before us is the mule 
of the people of Kansas, simply because it js dan 
tified by a particular individual to be such, or be. 
cause it bears the broad seal of the Governor of 
the Territory or the president of the conven 
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tion, 


ae cS 0 Out 
ad libitum to hunt up evidence to overthrow it 
The truth, according to my view of ‘it, lies just 
between the two extremes. The case comes ho. 


fore us upon a record which it is our duty to jp. 


| spect, and from that record determiive whether al 


has been done that ought to be required of tho 
people of Kansas to entitle them to come in as q 
State. What is it that constitutes that record: 
First, the Kansas-Nebraska act organizing this 
Territory. This, of course, should be examines 


| with a view to ascertain the powers conferred and 


the duties required of the people of Kansas, the 


| general scope and meaning of the act itself, and 


the object and intention of its framers. 

As to the powers to be conferred upon the peo. 
ple under that act, we find, first, the power to 
electa Legislature. Section twenty-two provides; 

** That the legislative power and authority of said Terri. 
tory shall be vested in the Governor and a Legislative As. 
sembly. The Legislative Assembly shall consist ofa Coup- 
cil and House of Representatives.”? 

The authority to elect a Legislature, then, is 
clearly given. It is so declared in the Kansas 
territorial act. In the second place, we examine 


| the act to see under what forms of law, and under 


whose directions, it was to be elected. The same 


section (twenty-two) provides: 


enactment of a distant State, whose internal prosperity and || 


domestie security did not depend upon the success of the 
movement; while the other was the spontaneous action of 
the people living in the immediate vicinity of the theater of | 
operations, excited by a sense of common danger, to the | 
necessity of protecting their own firesides from the appre- 
hended horrors of servile insurrection and intestine war.”? 

Of course this is to be taken as good authority 
upon this point, coming, as it does, from the very | 
head and front of the anti-Lecompton movement. | 
Ilere, then, and inthis way, commenced the scenes 
of riot and bloodshed which have thrilled with 
horror every heart in the land. I here assert to- 
day what, in my deliberate judgment and in my 
conscience, | believe to be true: that the Free-Soil 
party of the North, who organized these emigrant 
aid societies, are responsible to God for every | 
battle which has been fought, every life which 
has beef sacrificed, and every drop of blood which 
has been shed in Kansas. I delight not to dwell ! 
upon these scenes, but will draw the curtain over 
them, and pass now to the consideration, briefly, 
of the Lecompton constitution, and close with 
some general remarks. 

Kansas presents herself for admission asa State 
into the Union with a constitution having all the 
forms, and bearing the impress, of law. It is con- 
tended, however, that this constitution has not 
been framed and adopted in accordance with law 
or the wishes of the people of Kansas, but in vio- | 
lation of both; and we are solemnly invoked to | 
examine the question before we act upon it. The | 
first inquiry, then, which naturally arises, is, how | 
far can Congress push its investigation as to the 
regularity of the proceedings which gave birth to 
this constitution? On the one hand, it is argued 
that we must look to the instrument itself, and 
not beyond it; and should it appear to be repub- 
lican in its character, then Congress must receive 
it, and admit her as a State. On the other hand, 
it is contended that Congress has the right, and 
it becomes our duty to investigate all the minutize 


of the proceedings looking to the organization of | 


a State government; and to this end, that we have | 
aright to go out to every election precinct, inquire | 
into all the frauds that may have been practiced | 
in voting; that we must judge of the qualification | 
of members of the Territorial Legislature that | 


provided for the call of a convention, and of the | 


was never witnessed before from any land. ‘The | qualification of the members of the convention | 


“ The first election shall be held at such time and places, 
and be conducted in such manner, both as to the persons 
who shall superintend such election and the returns there- 
for, as the Governor shall appoint and direct.” 


In the third place, we must inquire what wers 
the powers conferred upon that Legislature under 
that act. Section twenty-four provides: 

“ That the legislative powerof the Territory shall extend 
toall rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions of this act.” 

Here, then, is a general grant of powers, limited 
only by the Federal Constitution and the provis- 
ions of the Kansas territorial act. No other re- 
striction is imposed. What, then, are rightful 
subjects of legislation? Is not one of them the 
power to provide for a call of a convention to be 
elected by the people? Has not the existence of 
this power in Territorial Legislatures been often 
recognized by Congress in the fact of admitting 


| new States which came into being precisely as 


| Kansas has done? 


But to come directly to the 
point: Does it conflict, or is it inconsistent with, 
the Constitution of the United States? If so, with 


| what clause,and where is it to be found? On the 


contrary, does it not conform to the spirit, at 
least, of that instrument, which seems to look (0 
the organization and admission of new States into 
the Union? The third section, fourth article, of 
that Constitution provides as follows: 

‘* New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union.” 

Who are to organize these new States? Tas 
Congress the power to do it? Clearly not; but 
it must be done by the people of the Territories. 
In confirmation of the fact that this power dors 
belong to them, I quote the tenth article of amene- 
ments to that Constitution, as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by t* 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The power to make a constitution fora neW 
State is not reserved to the States respectively, 
nor to them in the aggregate, to be exercised by 
Congress, therefore it belongs *‘ to the people. 
conclude, then, that the power of the Kansas Le- 
gislature to provide for the call of a convention 
in the language of the act, * consistent with ‘he 
Constitution of the United States.”’ Is it col 
sistent with the provisions of the Kansas act? 0 
arrive at a proper solution of this question W° 
must take the act itself, and determine from "8 
language and general bearing, whether it was the 
intention of those who framed it, as well as those 
who passed it, that Kansas should remain &* 
Territory, or whether, in due time, she show’ 
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eee from her pupilage and take her rank in | 

‘ne Confederacy as a State. Math. 

section nineteen of the Kansas territorial act, 

aft -descriving her boundaries, and defining her 
mitSs provides as follows: 

«Tae same is hereby created into a temporary govern- 

bv the name of the Territory of Kansas ; and when 
noted as a State or States, the said Territory, or any 

veiay of the same, shall be received into the Union, with 
‘ without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at 
che une of their submission.”? 

This language is plain and simple, and clearly | 
establishes three propositions; first, that the ter- 
_ torial government was intended to be a temporary 
ane: ang secondly, that Kansas was to be admit- 
ud as a Slate or States into the Union after the tem- 
sorary government had answered its purpose; and 
‘hirdly, that the State was to come into the Union 
«with or without slavery, as their constitution 
may preseribe at the time of their admission.’’ 
[here is, therefore, nothing inconsistent with the 
Kansas territorial act, in the provision by the 


emt 
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Legislature, for the call of a convention of del- || 


eoates to be elected by the people, but such course 
seems to harmonize fully with its intent and mean- 

The next point in this record to be examined, 
s, was that election ordered for members of the 
Legislatare by the Governor, and was it con- 
jucted according to the provisions of the Kansas 
act? The Governor did order such election, ap- 
oointing persons to supervise it and make returns 
tigreof. ‘he election took place, certificates were 
eiven by the proper officers, to members elected; 
they assembled, determined the qualifications of 

irown members, as they had aright to do, and 
were recognized as a properly constituted Legis- 
ature by the Governor, who had ordered the elec- 
tion, by having official intercourse with them, and 
sending in a message tothem. ‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment has indorsed it as a constitutional and 
legal body, by paying its expenses and ordering 
out troops to uphold and enforce its enactments. 
It was also recognized as such by Judge Douglas, 
whoin his able report to the Senate of 12th March, 
1856, uses the following language: : 

“ The election wes heldin obedience to the proclamation 
of the Governor of the Territory, which prescribed the mode 

proceeding, the form of the oath and returns, the precau- 

nary safeguards against illegal voting, and the mode of 
contesting the election.” 

Again, he says: 

“So far as the question involves the legality of the Kan- 
sas Legislature, aud the validity of its acts, it isentirely ime 
material Whether we adopt the reasoning and conclusions 
of te minority Or majority reports, tor each proves that the 
Legislature was legally and duly constituted.” 





Another point of legitimate inquiry, from the 
record, is, did that Legislature thus elected pro- 
vide, bya plain and simple enactment, for the 
election of delegates to that convention, to take 
place in the ordinary way. There.seems to be no 
controversy among parties upon this point. The 
‘aw was passed by both branches of the Legisla- 
ture,and although vetoed by the Governor, under 
some frivolous pretext, yet it passed both bodies 
by atwo-thirds vote, thus making it a law over 
the Governor’s veto. J cannotgive room for the 
whole act, but submit the following sections: 

“See. l. That there shall be at the first general election 
to come off in October, 1856, a poll opened at the several 
places of voting throughout this Territory, for taking the 
sense of the people of this Territory upon the expediency 
ol calling a convention to form a State constitution. 

, Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the judges at the several 
ection precincts in this Territory, at the election atore- 
said, to cause a poll to be opened, which poll shail contain 
‘wo columns, one to be headed ‘convention,’ the other, 

ho convention ;? and they shall cause the vote of each 
individual voter to be set in the appropriate column.” 

The same Legislature that passed the act au- 
thorizing an election of delegates by the people | 
to the convention, prescribed the qualification of | 
voters for such delegates as it had a right under 
the Kansas bill to do, and passed what was called 

the registration act.’? This required all who 
ésired to take part in that election to come for- 
ward by a given day, some time off, and register 
or enroll their names, that it might be known on 
‘he election day who were citizens in Kansas. 
Again, let us inquire, as it is proper to do, did 
2 eeen alee place for delegates under the act 
cae egislature providing for it; and did they 
Yaa “ a body representing the sovereignty of | 
Geen Ople of Kansas? Just before that election, | 
movernor Walker addressed the people of the 

‘‘ritory, and spoke the following language: 


“The people of Kansas are invited by the highest author- | 


| the ballot-box, or who staid away. 


in the election of delegates to form a constitution and State 
government.” 


Judge Douglas, in a speech in Chicago,in June, 


, GLOB 


ity known to the Constitution to participate freely and fairly f 


1857, is reported as having addressed the people | 


as follows: 


* He spoke of the fairness and justice of the law, giving 


the people an opportunity of expressing their honest con 
victions on the subject of slavery in a constitutional man 
ner, by means of a constitutional convention soon to meet, to 
decide that and ali other important matters connected with 


the future of the new State of Kansas. The people of that | 


beautiful Territory would soon speak. We would soon 


have, he had no doubt, a free and quiet expression of opin- | 


ion by means of the elective franchise, from that silent, 
but most certain weapon of a free people—the ballot-box. 
Should the enemies of that mode of settling the much 
vexed question of slavery in that Territory blindly and ob 


stinately refuse to exercise the rights assured them by the | 


laws of Congress, upon their heads, and theirs alone, will 
rest the responsibility.”’ 

Here, then, is the concurrent testimony of 
Walker and Douglas: that the Legislature had 


done its duty * fully;”’ that nothing remained but | 


for the legal voters to go to the ballot-box, and 
‘participate freely and fairly in the election of dele- 
gates.”? The election day came on, an election 
was had, certificates of election were given to those 
who had received a majority of the votes polled, 
as in other cases of popular elections. We know 
pot, we have no right to inquire, who went to 
These dele- 
gates, thus elected, went up to the convention on 
the day appomted for its meeting, clothed with 
all the authority which the people had the right 
to confer. 


Now, sir, we come to the last feature of this | 


record. Did this convention thus elected and con- 
vened pass upon and adopt the consutution now 
under consideration? What right have we to 
doubt it? It comes to us certified as their act, 


| under the seal of the president of the convention, 


through whom it was to be transmitted to Con- 
gress. The truth or validity of that certificate I 
have never heard called into question. Here our 
investigation must stop. 


| whether the constitution, or any part of it, was 
| referred to the people for approval, is a matter 


about which we have no right to inquire. Itisa 


matter for the consideration alone of the conven- | 


tion that formed it. If they chose to withhold it 
from ratification by a popular vote, it was entirely 
competent for them to do so. About one half of 


The question as to | 


the States in this Union have been aslmitted with- | 
out their constitutions having such popular in- | 


dorsement, and some of them presenting consti- 
tutions formed without any authority of law 
whatever. If, then, the convention had a right 


| to refer it or not, as it deemed advisable, it can- 





not become material to inquire whether the whole 
or a part of it was submitted for ratification. If 
the whole of it had been referred back, it would 
have been right; if only a part, it would still have 
been right; orif no partof it, the convention would 
yet have been in the line of itsduty. I conclude, 


| then, that all has been done which wehave a right 
to require at the hands of the peopde of Kansas, | 
and she now presents herself, not in the attitude | 
| of a supplicant, begging admission into the Ied- 
| eral Union; but with her constitution in her hand, 
embodying her sovereign will, she demands a 


place amongst us. 


What right have we to reject her application? 


At whose instance is it to be done? Who is to 
be gratified by it? Isitthe peaceable, law-abiding 


citizens of the Territory? No, sir, but a band of || 


outlaws in Kansas whoare justas much in rebel- 
lion against this Government as Brigham Young 


and his followers; who have refused to submit to | 
legal enactments, have attempted to subvert the | 
ower and authority of the Federal Government | 


in that Territory, and have organized themseives 
into a military force the better to consummate 
their treasonable purposes. It is to be done to 
gratify a set of political gamblers here at home 
who have dared to stake a nation’s happiness and 
perpetuity upon the unhailowed game which they 
are playing for office and its poor emoiuments. 
In passing on to my conclusion, | will notice 
one point which is made by the opponents of the 
bill. Gentlemen object to it because they say that 
even the submission of the constitution, so far as 
relates to slavery, is not a fatr one. ‘That sub- 
mission, say they, looks only to the future intro- 
duction of slavery into the State, while it recog- 
nizes and protects slavery to the extent of its 
present existence there. Let us see whether this 
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objection is well taken. It will be admitted that 
the right of private property, having once. at- 
tached, cannot be interfered with for its destruc- 
tion, norcan it be taken from the owner for public 
uses, except fora full and fair consideration. Did, 
then, the right to hold slaves in this Territory at- 
tach at any time? Under the decision in the Dred 
Scott case, this rightdid attach whenever the slave- 
holder went into that Territory with his slave. If 
this right, then, did attach, and the right to prop- 
erty cannot be interfered with by Government for 
its destruction, with what show of reason can it 


|| be argued that this matter of private rights should 


be referred to the people? It is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to protect, and not destroy, the rights of 
property. Hence the convention acted wisely 
| when it refused to submit the rights to private 
property to the people, but undertook to place 
them beyond the reach of the popular voice and 
declare that such subsisting rights should not be 
interfered with. The convention had unquestion- 
ably the power to submit to the people, as it did, 
the question whether any such rights should at- 
tach in future; but, certainly, rights already vested 
could not be divested by the popular voice how- 
ever potent we may be inclined to regardit. Then, 
sir, to object to the constitution on this ground, Is 
to strike at the inviolable tenure by which we hold 
private property. 

But you say you deny the authority of the 
Dred Scott case, and that under that decision no 
such rights attach. Then | hold you bound by 
the territorial act, which, to all intents and pur- 
poses, recognizes the right of the people of the 
‘Territory of Kansas to hold slaves. In itappears 
the following language: 

“Tn all cases involving tide to slaves, the said writs of 
error or appeals shall be alldéwed and decided by the said 
Supreme Court without regard to the value of the matter, 
property, or title in controversy.”’ 

Is not this a clear recognition of such right? 
How can you establish a tribunal to determine 
the rights of property or title to slaves, without 
at the same time admitting that such rights exist ? 
A strange anomaly would it be, and a prodigal 
waste of time,in Congress, to provide for the ad- 
judication of rights which you say could never 
spring up. This objection to the constitution, 
like all others which I have heard, is as baseless 
as the ** fabric of a vision.’’ 

Before I conclude, | wish to address a few re- 
marks to my Democratic friends who are yielding 
to the embraces of the Black Republican party 
upon this question. Do you fully understand 
and appreciate your position before the country ? 
Nine tenths of the Democratic masses are in favor 
of receiving Kansas as a State into the Union, 
under the Lecompton constitution. Nearly the 
same proportion of Democratic members upon 
this floor take the same view of the matter. The 
President of the Untted States, who has been 
chosen by the whole party for his experience, his 
integrity, and statesmanship, is urging it upon us 
asa peace measure, to drive this irritating and 
dangerous question out of Congress, to localize it, 
and thus cut off the supplies, the pabulum which 
sustains abolitionism. Can you place yourselves 

| in antagonism to the Democratic party upon this 
question, which threatens to disrupt it? When 
it is hard-pressed on all sides by its enemies, can 
you give them aid and comfort? 

We of the South know that you have breasted 
the storm in the passage and support of the Kan- 

| sas-Nebraska act. We have seen you stand, like 
a rock in mid-ocean, while the waves of faction 
and fanaticism, swollen to mountain proportions, 
lashed you with demoniac fury; and we felt that 
you were entitled to gratitude, especially from 
southern hearts, for your manly courage and 
fidelity to principle. We have been taught to rely 
upon your aid in securing to us the measure of 
our just constitutional rights upon this great ques- 
tion. And now when the last scene has come, 
when the last battle is to be fought for the great 
principle of non-intervention, and the cap-stone is 
to go up with shouting, you draw back, desert 
your old friends, and are found holding eounsel 
with Abolitionists, and devising plans for the de- 
feat of this great principle, and the overthrow of 


|; Democracy. Let me tell you that the responsi- 


bility which you are assuming is a most fearful 
one. You are in alliance with men who compasa 
|| your destruction; who would spear you in the 

Coals at any moment to forward their prospects; 
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that strength lies alone in numbers. 
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who are aiming atthe disintegration of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and in that event, the consumma- 
tion of all their hopes and purposes. For years, 


while we have stood together, we have been able || 


to foil them in all their attempts when they have 
struck at the sacredness of the Constitution, the 
inviolability of civil and religious liberty, and the 
freedom of conscience, And now is it not worse 
than madness to lend yourselves willing instru- 
ments to bad men in pursuit of national ruin? 
Better that you should forego some preferences, 
make some sacrifices to preserve our Democratic 
organization, than put4o hazard the hopes of a 
nation, which are indissolubly bound up with it. 
*“ Humanity, with all its fears, 


With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on its fate.’ 


Mr. Chairman, I shall make no issues for the | 


people of my State or district, touching this sub- 
ject. I shall undertake to pledge them to no course 


of conduct. Mississippi, in 1851, through a con- | 


vention of delegates elected by the people, after 
declaring that, although not satisfied with a series 


THE 





| ment of both France and England, and a disposi- 


| history no warning voice for you? 


of acts called the compromise, yet she would ac- || 


quiesce in them, resolved that a violation of the 


rights of the people of the State might occur, | 


‘which would amount to intolerable oppression, 
and would justify a resort to measures of resist- 
ance,’ among which was designated the follow- 
ing: 

“The refusal by Congress to admit a new State into the 
Union on the ground of her tolerating slavery in her limits.”? 

The convention which passed this resolution 
was not composed of Fire-Eaters, as the States- 


rights men of Mississippi are called; butof Union | 


men, who look upon themselves as the peculiar 
friends and guardians of the Government. These 
positions were taken by the people in no spirit of 
vain glory, | apprehend, nor with a view to in- 
timidate any party or section of the country; but 
with solemn deliberation, and from a sense of 
duty. Georgia, and other southern States, stand 
upon the same platform; and unless I have mis- 
apprehended the views and feelings of the people 
of these States; unless I have miscalculated as to 
their spirit and determination, in the execution of 
their pledges and resolves, there is strong reason 
to believe that, if Kansas is refused admission as 
a State, under the constitution now presented, 
measures will be taken to dissolve their connection 
with this Union. No power on earth can make 
the people of the South believe that Kansas is to 
be kept out for any other sufficient reason than 
that her constitution allows slavery in her limits. 
Cover up your designs as you may; make a feint 
in this direction or that; fly what colors you 
please at your mast-head; the South is not to be 
wheedled, eajoled, or deceived any longer by 
your movements. Self-proud and self-confident, 
she is watching your maneuvers; hoping for the 
best, yet prepared for the worst. Now that her 
numerical strength has departed, and the strength 
of principle only remains to protect her from Fed- 
eral aggression, whenever this barrier is broken 
down, and she is left to trust to her own resources, 
I give the pledge here to-day, that her rights and 
her honor will be fully vindicated. ‘Tell me not 
A sense of 
right, united with the indomitable will, makes he- 
roes of men. 

Of our enemies I would ask, do you expect to 
abolish the distinctions of color, of intellect, taste, 
and physical organization, which nature has writ- 
ten so legibly upon the white man and the black ? 
Do you expect to break down the barriers which 
she has erected to the amalgamation of the races? 
Have you not seen the fruitless attempts which 
have been made to accomplish this end? Have 
you not been often pointed to the experiment of 
this leveling process in the island of Jamaica; 


and have you not seen its disaStrous results? | 


Look at the Columbian Republics of South Amer- | 


ica, and see there the effort made to abolish all 


the distinctions between the negro, the Indian, | 


and the white man. Under the lead of Bolivar, 
the most distinguished man of his day and nation, 
all men were put upon a common platform of 
equality. Let history tell the story of this uto- 
plan scheme. 
the negre to the level of the white man, instead of 


| will not, for even now several of your States have 


| tute them a different caste, without any differ- | 
| ence in color, physiology, or intellectual capacity. 


and that her theory in regard to the equality of 


' 


| became idolatry; and to-day darkness and super- || and giving harmony to the whole? seeking 
j Sb 


stition hang like the pall of death over that other- 
wise beautiful land. 
In the war of 1812-13, between the United || 
States and Great Britain, many of our runaway | 
slaves were received on board of English vessels, || 
conveyed away and colonized upon the African | 
coast at Sierra Leone. From that day to the 
present England has nurtured and nourished that 


that her policy in regard to Jamaica was correct, | 


the races was founded in truth and in nature. But 
all the reports from that colony go to establish 
exactly an opposite conclusion; and it has been 
ascertained in the last few years that these colo- 
nists have actually been guilty of selling their | 
children to slave vessels coasting in that quarter. 
Hence you find such a revolution in public senti- 


tion manifested to open the slave trade, under the | 
specious pretextof an apprentice system. Has | 
Are its teach- | 
ings to remain forever ‘* a sealed book,’’ so far 
as youareconcerned? Like the bewildered trav- 
eler, who fixes his eye upon the * ignis fatuus,’’ 
and follows its lead along the thorny path, 
through dark caverns, or over the precipice, have 
you set your heart upon, and are you determined 
to follow, this phantom of abolition, though it 
cause you to trample under foot the very laws of 
nature, the experience of all past ages, the frag- 
ments of a broken Constitution, and ultimately | 
precipitate you into the very gulf of national 
ruin? When you have succeeded to your heart’s 
content in all your purposes, what will you do 
with the three million negroes you have liberated? | 
Will you receive them into the free States, and 
endow them with all the privileges of citizenship? 
Will you give them a place amongst you, ‘fa 
local habitation and a name?”?’ You know you 


passed laws preventing their ingress into their | 
borders. Even the Canadascontemplate a scheme 
of separate colonization for them, satisfied that 
they are not fit elements of freedom for any well 
organized society. Do you expect them, if set 
at liberty, to remain amongst us, or we amongst 
them, upon terms of equality? If so, you have 
misconceived southern character. Even if we | 
were inclined to this state of things, and were 
willing to coexistin the same Territory with them, 
the thing would be impossible. The industry ef | 
the white man would be taxed to uphold the in- 
dolence of the negro, property would have no | 
protection, life itsclf no safeguards in the midst | 
of such a population suddenly discharged from 
bondage. A war ofextermination of one or other 
of the races would follow. 

Then let me ask the question, and receive a 
candid answer—have not the United States of 
North America thus far pursued the most sensi- 
ble and rational course in the management and 
disposal of the mixed elements ef which our pop- | 
ulation consists? ‘The Indian is kept in his na- 
tive forest to pursue the bent of his own untamed ' 
nature, with agencies to protect his interest and 
supply his wants, and such means and appliances 
for his education and elevation as we can afford. 
The negro is employed, as his physical nature |! 
would seem to indicate was proper, in the culti- 
vation of the soil, in performing menial services | 
that in communities differently organized fall 
upon the poorer class of white men, and consti- | 


Every man knows that, in the free States, the | 
waiter who blacks the boots and brushes the coat | 


| is not considered the equal of him who wears | 


| them, any more than the slave upon the southern 


inspiring him with the feelings and attributes of | 


our own color, the white man was degraded to 
the level of the negro. Society deteriorated ; their 


social institutions were corrupted; their religion t 


_ while the white servant performs his duties grudg- | 


| the mechanic arts, trade, commerce, science, lite- 


j | between him and his employer, between labor 
We find that instead of elevating | 


plantation is considered the equal of his master. | 
There is this distinction, too, in these types of | 
seciety. ‘The negro is contented with his servi- 
tude, or at least does not chafe under it, and most 
frequently considers his master as his best friend; 


ingly, and feels that there is a sort of antagonism | 


and capital While we leave the Indian in his for- | 
est, and the negro upon the plantation, the white | 
man with us is engaged in the higher pursuits of || 


rature, and the perfection of human government; | 
studying the interest of every element of society, | 
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|| are an enthusiastic people, and will give the 
| warm reception. And it shall be my highest ay. 


| the humbler walks of life who are no slave owners; 


| of the evils in this body. 








March 23, 


: .. ‘ not 
abolish the distinctions which the Supreme ” 


has ordained amongst men; but leaving the great 
insuperable barriers of color, capacity, physical 
structure, appetites, and passions, to be directo, 
into the proper channel, and made subseryien: 
the common good. 

But, in conclusion, we are told, come wh 


BR 
Pine 
5 


nt to 


at may 


| Kansas or no Kansas, Abolition or what not that 
| colony, with the hope of proving to the world || : 


this Confederation of States must and shall es». 
tinue; that the North will see to it that southor 
States are kept in the Union at all hazards. ¢),, 
the military arm of the Government will be jy. 
voked and wielded to secure such a resuly Aj | 


|, have to say, in reply to this declaration, is, ther 
| are stout he 


arts and strong arms in the Sout) 
March down your abolition cohorts into slay. 
territory to enforce your abolition decrees, W, 


ma 
bition to hunt out that member of this body wh) 
dares to place himself at the head of such an ey. 


eee that I may, hand to hand, give him q 
10spitable entertainment. If you are determined 


| to baptize your nefarious i sve in blood—if 


justice, the Constitution, the Union—if the mem. 
ories of'a common struggle by a common aners. 


| try, to secure to us the high privileges which we 


now enjoy—if the hopes and happiness of future 
generations, here and elsewhere—are not sy 





| cient to stay this march, then, sir, a million of 


swords will a from their scabbards”’ to avenge 
our wrongs. our abolition army will be met, 


| not only by three hundred and fifty thousand 
| slave owners, but by every proud and no} 


hearted non-slaveholder whom you would dar 
undertake to reduce to the humiliating condition 
of negro equality. 

I have been born and reared in the South. | 
have associated much and intimately with men in 


| and when Abolitionists count upon their support 


in the event of a sectional collision growing out 


of the question of slavery; when they base their 
| calculations upon receiving aid and comfort from 
| them, or that their swords will be turned up 

| their brethren of the South, the 1 
| ignorance, only equaled by their frenzied infatu- 


display a stolid 


ation. With us there is no distinction, socially 
and politically, between the rich and poor. L 


|, is not arrayed against capital, but the road to for- 
| tune and preferment is a highway open alike to 


every aspirant. So indissolubly are we united 
in feeling and in interest, that if you but touch a 
chord connected with either, it vibrates throug 

our whole social system, and puts in more rapid 
motion the blood of every heart. Should a see- 
tional war be thrust upon us against our wishes, 
against our solemn protest, against nature, and 


| against God, you will find men arming for ¢! 


conflict, not only from the sections where slavery 


| is found, but, like Roderick Dhu’s men, they will 
| spring up from every brake and bush on | 


mountain top or in the valley’s depth. Butone 
feeling will animate every heart; but one caus? 
will nerve every arm; but one common shout wi 
go up for victory, or one common heap of the 


| slain tell the sad story of defeat. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I have long 
been of the opinion that speech-making was ove 
I believe that more 2 
tention to the details of business, and less (0 
speech-making, would greatly subserve the pudue 
interests. Acting on this principle, I served 
through the three sessions of the Thirty-four! 
Congress without occupying any portion of 
time of the House except for explanation, and 
then never for personalexplanation. If I consultet 
my own feelings I should still pursue that policy; 
but, Mr. Chairman, I need scarcely say that A 
question is pending before this House which 
mands the mostcareful consideration and the most 

rudent action at our hands. : 

The fact that certain documents purportin 
be a constitution for Kansas, and asking ad's 
sion for her into this Union, have been recen\'Y 
presented to Congress, has disclosed a division ° 
the Democratic party on this floor, and elsewhere 
which was not anticipated; and I cannot but co” 
clude that there must be some imperative reas0" 
controlling this division, and throwing the st? 
porters of the present Administration into ®™ 
nority in this House. i 

Under ordinary circumstances, It 
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might have 
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heen expected that Kansas, applying here for ad- || I remark, it was proved before the committee, of || 


mission as & State under a constitution with or 
without slavery, would have received an aflirma- 
ive response by a fair majority vote of this body; 
and although . rg 
‘een my course on Such a supposition, yet it is but 
‘ etoacknowledge, what I believe to be the truth, 
bat every northern Democrat in this Hall would 
save stood honestly pledged to support such a 


measure, and his constituents would have ex- | 
acted him to vote for it; and [ have no doubt that | 


veh of them would have redeemed his pledge in 
sood faith. Politically, they are my enemies; and 
jamtheirs. I have neverasked nor received po- 
cal favors at their hands; nor do I now ask or 
<pect such from them. I make this statement 


in j . ° 
Democracy of my State, who are without a Rep- 
resentative on this floor. 


stated With my consent. It has been aptly said 
that one portion of the Democratic party in this 
contest stands upon the ** Cincinnati platform,” 
byt a much larger portion stand upon the ‘* Cin- 
ciwnati Directory.’’ Candor requires me to say 
much the largest portion of the Democracy of my 
State stands upon the platform. 

Now, sir, without further preliminary, I pro- 
pose to examine the only two questions in the 
| 


remises Which ought to be settled in order to de- | 


termine our proper course in relation to this sub- 
These two questions are: 
" |, Is Kansas properly here asking for admission 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution ? 
2. Does this Lecompton constitution embody 
the fairly expressed, unbiased will of a majority 
of the legal voters of Kansas? 
If these two questions can be satisfactorily an- 
swered in the affirmative, then there should be an 
end of all strife. But if the propositions implied 


in these questions be not true, then there is an | 
end of all power and of all right on the part of | 


Congress in the premises. 
Nothing can be clearer than that the admission 


of a State into the Union is in the nature of a 


sontract, the parties to which are the United States | 


and the inchoate State. There can be no contract 
without competent contracting parties; and if 
Kansas be not legally here to ask for or consent 

the proposed admission, then such admission 


our part would be not only intervention, but 


oppression, 


Sir, 1deny that Kansas is properly here at all 


askingadmission. ‘The Lecompton contrivance, 
which is the only ground or pretense on which 
such admission is now urged, is the offspring of 
the frauds and trickery of a small number of 
reckless men, whom the people of Kansas regard 
a3 usurpers; and the presentation of it here is an 
tof rebellion against the laws of the Territory, 
id the authority of the United States. The con- 
vention that framed it was the creature ofa Legis- 
lature brought into existence by armed interven- 
lion, by invasion, and by violence—a total sub- 
version of the organic act, and a clear violation 
of the Federal Constitution. 

_ This Legislature was chosen at an election in 
the Territory, at which 6,331 votes were polled. 
Che whole Territory was divided into eightcen 
ection districts, which were formed into ten 


al 
a 


couneil districts and thirteen representative dis- | 


iriets. An invasion took place at the time of this 


“ection, which extended to every council district, | 


‘o every representative district except one, and 
'0 every election district but three. By the poll- 
/ooks and the census rolls, on file in the office of 
‘ie Secretary of the Territory, it appears, that of 
oe whole 6,331 votes polled at this election, 898 
of them only were cast by residents of the Terri- 
‘ory, and 5,433 by non-residents. As about three 
weeks elapsed between the time of the comple- 
ton of the census and the election, some trifling 
“tanges may have taken place. As navigation was 
‘careely opened, the changes from immigration 
one not have exceeded a hundred. I feel au- 
ae to say, the whole number of legal votes 
ee nothave exceeded athousand. Whence 
y lie the other votes? These votes were given 
-y tie armed invaders, after they had first driven 
oe the polls, by threats and by violence, more 
‘n two thirds of the legal voters, whose names 
“ppear on the census rolls. 
inate much for the documentary evidence on file 
Territory. As to who these invaders were, 


+ 


need not say what would have | 


ustice to them, and especially as due to the | 


Open dealing demands | 
that they should not be misapprehended or mis- | 


which I wasa member, by the testimony of three 
, hundred andtwenty-six witnesses,selected mainly 
from amongst residents of Kansas and Missouri, 
of every shade of political opinion, and some of 
them of the highest respectability, that 4,921 of 
them came from Missouri for the express purpose 
of carrying the election; that the invasion was 
neither accidental nor unorganized. It was de- 
liberately formed, thoroughly organized, and ex- 
tended to every council district, and to every rep- 
resentative district except one, for the express 
yurpose of carrying, in both branches, the entire 
Se ieints that was to give form and character 
| to the institutions of the Territory, and to provide 
the means of controlling all succeeding L. 
tures. x 
The organization of companies, the enlistment 
of men, and the payment of expenses, were pro- 
moted, if not wholly accomplished, by means of 
clubs or societies formed in Missouri, which met 
in secret, and were bound by certain oaths or ob- 


selves were to be the judges of what was lawful in 

the premises. And the invasion itself furnished 

the first illustration of what, in their view, was 
‘lawful. 


the committee, I have reason to believe, and do 
believe, that not one of them knew whether acom- 


poll lists was ever to be made; or if made, whether 
or not the comparison would furnish corrobora- 
tion or contradiction of their statements. Nor did 
the committee, at that time, know what the com- 
parison would develop. But its completion not 
only confirmed, beyond all controversy, the truth- 
fulness of the witnesses, but established the fact, 
by this unerring test, that the fraudulent votes 
were some four hundred more than the parol testi- 
mony made them. The Lecompton convention 
|| was called into existence by the act of a Legisla- 
ture, one branch of which was elected by those 
|| invaders at that time; the other branch was the 
offspring of its unjust apportionment and its ille- 
gal and unconstitutional test-oaths, and of new 
frauds. 


egisla- | 


ligations to use all lawful means in their power to | 
make Kansasa slave State. Of course, they them- 


Atthe time the witnesses were examined before | 


parison of the names on the census rolls and the | 


But it is said that this Legislature had been ree- 


ognized by the President and by both branches of 
Congress. This is not true in fact, nor is any 
recognition possible which could at all legalize 
these frauds. As this invasion was in direct vio- 
lation of the organic act and the whole scope and 
spirit of the constitution, a total subversion of 
| the law organizing the territorial government, no 
recognition could legalize this subversion or over- 
throw of the organic act, unless the recognition 
was equivalent to the repeal of the organic act, 
The act and its subversion being in their nature 
contrary the one to the other could, by no pos- 
sibility be, without pro tanto, destroying one or 
the other. 
repeal of the organic act, in whole or in such parts 


And if the recognition amounted to a | 


| as provided for a Legislature, then it follows that | 
the Legislature could not exist, for the law author- | 


izing it is supposed to be repealed by the force of 
| the recognition. The truth is, it is absurd to talk 


about recognizing wholesale frauds that amount | 
to a complete overthrow of the organic act. It is | 


a contradictionin terms. Andthe President might 
as well have undertaken to enlighten his clerical 
correspondents upon the subject of recognizing 
piracy, robbery, or murder, as the robbery of the 
people of Kansas of their rights by the subver- 


tion might make its authors ‘* accessories after 
the fact,’’ out could not at all change the nature 
of the crime or disprove its existence. 

But, asa matter of fact, this House never inany 
manner recognized, or attempted to recognize, the 
| Legislature of the 30th March, 1855, but in sev- 
eral different ways, at different times, treated it 
and its acts as nullities, as was fully shown the 
other day by my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Sner- 
MAN.] I need not therefore enumerate the facts 
here. , 

We see, therefore, that the ‘* Lecompton consti- 
tution,’’ being, as it was, the creature of usurp- 
ation, the child of an ‘ illegal despotism,”’ 


1} 
| 

} 
| 

| 
| 
| 


was as 
destitute of all rightful authority in its origin, as 
it is of popular favor in its maturity. Illegitimate 
| in its origin, it is now in its development, by at 
"least four fifths of those who were expecte 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


sion of the Kansas-Nebraska act. The recogni- | 
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** father it,’’ loathed and feared, shunned ana 


| scorned. 


In this connection, J wish to enter my most 
solemn protest against any such recognition ever 
being established as a precedent. If this should 
ever become the settled doctrine of this Govern- 
ment, it would not only destroy slavery in all the 


| States, but all local control of domestic institu- 


tions of every kind; crush out and destroy every 
vestige of ‘* State Rights,’ and speedily destroy 
the Union itself. For if the people of Missouri 
can organize an invading force of five thousand 
men, arm them, and march them into Kansas, dis- 
tribute them through all the districts, and of the 
two thousand nine hundred and five legal voters 
of the Territory, drive from the polls all except 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, and by means of 
more than five thousand illegal votes thus dis- 
tributed, elect the entire Legislature, in both its 
branches, in spite of the people or their organic 
law, then, when this Legislature, so clected, as- 
sembles and adopts one hundred and fifty-four 
chapters of the statutes of Missouri, without so 
much as dotting one i or crossing one t, but at- 
tempting to localize and apply this wholesale 
spurious legislation, by gravely enacting that, 
‘* whenever the words ‘ State of Missouri’ occur 
in these chapters, it shall be understood to mean 
‘ Territory of Kansas;’ ”’ and then complete this 
Kansas (?) code by a series of acts that would 
shame the worst despot that ever walked the face 
of the earth—one of which acts made ita felony, 
punishable in the penitentiary, for the people to 
say, write, or print, what the organic act said 
they might do; and when the people protest and 
remonstrate against this wholesale robbery of 
their rizhts, this total subversion of the organic 
law, utterly denying the legality of this mon- 
strous usurpation, eloquently demanding of the 
President, by every consideration of patriotic 
duty, by every tie that binds good men to their 
country, by all the fearful sanctions of his oath of 
office, to overthrow this monster of fraud and vio- 
lence, and restore their rights, and ‘ leave them 


| perfectly free to form and regulate their own do- 


mestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States;’’ if the 
President, with the documentary evidence on file 
in the office of the Secretary of the Territory, 
showing that of the whole six thousand three 
hundred and thirty-one votes, six sevenths of them 
were given by non-residents, in violation of the 
organic act, which he was sworn to execute; I 
say, if the President, either because the fear of the 
then prospective Cincinnati convention was be- 
fore his eyes, or for any other reason, not only 
refuse all relief, but, upon the demand of the usurp- 
ers and their friends, stretch forth his arm and use 
the military power of the Government to compel 
the people to submit to the pretended laws thus 
imposed upon them, thus converting the Army 
into a contemptible posse, or bogus constables; and 
if this is to become the established doctrine, the 
ruling policy, the approved action, of Democratic 
(?) administrations, why may not the people of 
Lilinois, or any other free State; organize invading 
forces of her own citizens; distribute them atall the 
voting precincts in Missouri; choose a Legisla- 
ture for her; enact Illinois laws for her, particu- 
larly those prohibiting slavery; and then, if the 
people of Missouri are in any wise factious, eall 
upon the Executive to follow the precedent; to 


| declare the people of Missouri rebels, and put 


them down, and compel submission to the laws (?) 
by the whole power of the Government. 

Sir, of all the domestic institutions of this coun- 
try, none are more dependent for safety upon the 
strict adherence to State rights thanslavery. Let 
its friends beware how they sanction a precedent 
that is subversive of all local organic laws. If 
you do not wish to plant thorns in the dying pil- 
low of slavery, let no excitement, no hope of tem- 
porary advantage, lead you to abandon the great 
anchor of all your well-grounded hopes. Let no 
man deceive himself upon this most vital point. 
Whosoever acknowledges the legality of this Le- 
compton swindle of this monstrous usurpation, 
gives his sanction to this precedent, and, Haman- 
like, is erecting the gallows upon which, at no 
distant day, he may 

‘¢ Feel the halter draw 
With poor opinion of the law.” 
Away, then, with this illegitimate Lecompton 


to" bantling! this Cunningham baby! Kansas is not 
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here, either asking or consenting to admission 
under this detestable fraud. 

But even if we should, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, admit the validity of the law authorizing 
the Lecompton convention by conceding the legal 
existence of the bogus Legislature, still its organ- 


ization was fraudulent and in utter violation of | 


the pretended law authorizing it. If it be ad- 
mitted that this political Burdell might have been 
the father of such a child, still it is as clear as the 
noon-day sun that it was never born of its pre- 


tended mother, but was a bantling from the low- | 


est ranks of fraud, vice, and usurpation. 
Mr. Walker, in speaking on that subject, says: 


“ That convention had vital, not technical, defects in the 
very substance of its organization under the territorial law, 
whieh could only be cured, in my judgment—as set forth in 
my inaugural aad other addresses—by the submission of the 
constitution for ratification or rejection by the people. On 
reference to the territorial law under which the convention 
was assembled, thirty-four regularly-organized counties 
were named as election districts fer delegates to the con- 
vention. In each and all of these counties it was required 
by law that a census should be taken, and the voters regi 
tered; and when this was completed, the delegates to the 
convention should be apportioned accordingly. In nineteen 
of these counties there was no census, and theretore there 
could be no such apportionment there of delegates based 
upon such census. And in fifteen of these counties there 
Wis no registry of voters. 

« These filteen counties, including many of the oldest 
organized counties of the ‘Territory, were entirely disfran 
chised, and did not give, and (bv no fault of theirown) could 
not give a solitary vote for delegates to the convention.”’ 


Mr. Stanton, the acting -Governor of Kansas, 


under whom this registry was made, and this 


census taken, says: 


‘“ There are thirty-eight counties, gentlemen, in the Ter- | 


ritory of Kansas, including the distant county of Arapahoe. 
In nineteen of these counties an imperfect register was 
obtained, giving a vote of nine thousand two hundred and 
fifty-one. Inthe other nineteen counties there was no cen- 
sus and no registration.”’ 


That is, nineteen thirty-fourths of the districts 
were left out altogether from the very basis of 
representation, 


in nine of the disfranchised counties in which | 


no census was taken, 1,624 votes were cast against 
the constitution, as certified by Denver: 
With Without 


Counties. Agains. slavery. slavery. Total. 
Pe cates eben l 4 196 
ANASTBON o.cccssccooessAT7 - - 177 
Breckinridge ....... e+ 19] - - 191 
CAOEOR ens ncccccces oscee e400 - 4 467 
PED suist te bonnes ev08ee 21 - - 21 
Franklin ...... octesse - -304 - - 304 
Di udiqnn ..cccccce ccocoee - - 40 
PRICHAPESOR cccccee cocces 177 - 1 178 
Picks aebs 00608060 50 - - 50 

1624 


The whole number of votes given for all the 
delegates to the Lecompton convention was be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen hundred; but the 
number cast for those members who signed the 
constitution could not have exceeded one thou- 
sand. } 
own, were excluded from voting in nine of the 
nineteen disfranchised counties. From the other 
disfranchised counties I have no returns. 


As has been fully shown by the distineuished 


Senator from [linois, by Governor Walker, Mr. 
Secretary Stanton, and others, the law directed 
a census to be taken in al! the counties, and a 
registration to be made of all the legal voters, by 
officers appointed for the purpose, over whose ap- 
pointment the people could have nocontrol. This 
census was imperfectly taken in one haif of the 
counties, and not taken, or attempted to be taken 
at all, in the other counties. The recistration of 
qualified voters was not attempted in fifteen coun- 
ties, and imperfectly, even fraudulently done, in 
the other counties. Admit, if you please, that 
the census and enrollment were more imperfect in 
these counties from the hostility of a portion of 
the people to the whole scheme: still the fact re- 
mains that nineteen counties were partially and 
fifteen counties wholly disfranchised in utter vio- 


lation of the law authorizing the convention, and, | 


as Governor Walker well says, “ without any 
fault of the people.’’ Grant, if you please, for the 
sake of the argument, that the people did wrong 
in not voting for delegates in the counties where 
they could: still the fact remains that these other 
counties were disfranchised without any fault of 
their own, and this in violation of the pretended 
law of the convention’s existence. Every attempt 
made by these counties to exercise their rights 


And yet 1,624, without any fault of their 


| the laws. 


| tended constitution. 


was defeated by the rejection of the members || seven hundred legal votes. Gentlemen talk a! 
which they did elect, for the very reason that no 1 Abolitionists and ** emigrant aid societies.” 


registry had been made for them. Nineof these 
nineteen disfranchised counties have since, at an 
election authorized by the Territorial Legislature, 
admitted to have been fairly elected in October 





last, and recognized by the President in his in- || condemned. 
structions to Governor Denver, cast nearly as Jenkins, and others. 


many votes against the constitution as were cast in | 
the whole Territory for the delegates who framed 


it. Many of the delegates elected were chosen with | the emigrants from Missouri who came into 
Territory pro-slavery men as actual settlers, } 
| , Syn 


the distinct understanding, nay, under the writ- | 
ten pledge, that the constitution to be framed, not | 
the slavery clause under the constitution, but the | 
constitution itself, should be submitted to the | 
whole people for their acceptance or rejection. | 
Without this pledge they could not have been | 
elected. But when their work is completed they 


refuse to submit it to the vote of the people, be- || 


cause they would vote it down—the very reason | 


that makes submission imperative. But the Pres- || 


ident comes to the rescue by giving us to under- | 
stand that the people wonld have voted it down 
without reference to its merits? Sir, who made him 
the judge of the reasons that control the votes of | 
freemen? Why should our Chief Magistrate take 
this step in advance of the worsttyranny that ever 
existed? He tells us it is impossible for any peo- 
ple to proceed more regularly in the formation of | 
a constitution than has been done in Kansas. Sir, 
I submit, it is impossible for proceedings to be 
more irregular or unfair; impossible that the sub- 
version of the laws and the disregard of the pop- 
ular willin any Territory could be more complete. 
And whatever may be our action, whether we vote 
for or against this Lecompton-Cunningham con- | 
trivance, it will stand for all time, whenever jus- 
tice and fair dealing, liberty and truth, shall be | 
respected as the very synonym of fraud and trick- 
ery, of usurpation and violence; in short, of every | 
element of tyranny. | 
The President thinks we mistake the state of | 
affairs in Kansas. The people are not divided | 
into political parties viele striving for the mas- | 
tery, buta portion of them are in rebellion against | 
I give the substance of his remarks | 
without having his language before me. 
the President had characterized the invasion of 
30th March, which, by the aid of a small minor- 
ity—not over six hundred of the two thousand | 
nine hundred and five legal voters of the Territory 
—usurped the government and trampled the or- 
ganic law under their feet, and all the outrages | 


traceable directly to this overthrow of the organic || 


act of the Territory, as rebellion, we might, for | 
once, have conceded that he was right. But I 
deny that resistance to a subversion of the law is | 
rebellion against the law. Resistance to the over- 
throw of the law is in the highest sense obedience 
to the law. And let the Administration beware, | 
lest by their aid and comfort to usurpers they be 
found violaters of the law. Resistance to usurp- 
ers is obedience to law? Let us not be diverted | 
from the real question. Away with all side issues. 
Let us hear no more about Kansas being rejected | 
simply because the Lecompton constitution rec- 
ognizes slavery. Sir, l repeat, Kansas is not here 
asking admission with or without slavery. This | 
is not her act and deed. Its presentation here is 
in direct opposition to the territorial authority 
established by Congress, and is rebellion. 





scarcely need detain the committee one moment. 
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| there, more than three fourths of them w 


|| A large preportion, probably more than half 


Sir, if \| 
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sas-Nebraska Democrats. And especially is this 


| true of those whose course has been most |», 
This is true of Lane, Rol 


of all the free-State men in Kansas, whe 


id y 
erts 

’ 
Another fact is apparent to every obseryer 
t, of 
the 


ave 
become free-State men, and are now among th, 


most inflexible opponents of this Lecompto, 
swindle. The better feelings of their natures ro. 
volted against the fraud and trickery and violenos 
racticed, and they remonstrated, protesting tha: 
<ansas should be madeaslave State by fair means 
or notatall. They were abused and denounced’ 
and then, as some of them expressed it, they 
‘* got on to the fence,”’ and after a while, come 
clear over’’—a process similar to that developed 
in the history of the four Governors. Gentlemen 
talk of the ‘* Emigrant Aid Society,”’ and [ was 
amused at the remarks of the gentleman from Mjs. 
souri,{Mr. Anperson,] the otherday, on this sub. 
ject, in connection with the frauds of the 30th of 
March, 1855. Sir, I could have told that gentleman 
the precise number of votes cast at that election by 
‘emigrant aid men,’’ sent out during the whole 
four months immediately preceding that election, 
I could have told him how many went out under 
the auspices of the society; how many of them 
were women and children; how many men; and 
how many of them voted at this election; and 
what their names were. But for the reluctance | 
always feel at interrupting zealous speakers, | 
should have told him; for I was sorry to Witness 
those random thrusts with his virgin blade jnto 
this oft-assaulted phantom. Right valiantly he 
renewed the assault upon this Quixotic wind- 
| mill. I could have told him that the whole nom- 
ber sent out after the close of navigation in the fall 
of 1854, down to and including the 30th of March, 
1855, (the day of election,) under the auspices 
of the Emigrant Aid Society, was one hundred 
and sixty-six persons, of whan sixty-nine were 


|| women and children, and ninety-seven men; and 


of these, only thirty-seven voted at this election, 
and they became actual! settlersand had a right to 
vote. Sir, I measure my terms with exact accu- 


|| racy when I say the number was thirty-seven. 





It was not thirty-eight, or thirty-six, or any other 
number, more or less, than thirty-seven. And 

et the hundredth time, more or less, this bug- 
Seat is trotted out to divert attention from, and to 
excuse, palliate, and justify, a complete subver- 
sion of the organic act by an armed invasion of 
five thousand men, under the control of secret 
conclaves, gotten up for the express purpose of 
slavery propagandism. 

Sir, I care nothing for the emigrant aid societies. 
I never belor&&ed to them. I never aided them in 
any way. But, after the most careful examin- 
tion of all the facts, I do not believe it cam be 
shown that one single northern man ever went (0 
Kansas for the express purpose of voting at any 
election without the intention of settling in the 
Territory. The efforts of the North, so far as 
they appear, were directed to promoting the set- 
tlement of the country by men who sympathized 





of the actual settlers by spurious votes, or by vic 


Upon the second branch of this subject | with their views, and not to the defeat of the will 


So far from reflecting the will of the people, this 
whole scheme is detested, loathed, and scorned by 


at least four fifths of all the legal voters in the || 


Territory. Its friends were obliged to violate | 
their solemn written pledges to submit it to the | 
people for ratification or rejection, to save it from 
oblivion. And attemp.sare made to give reasons 
why the most unreasonable majority would have 
rejected it. From a careful examination of the 


facts, aided by some knowledge of the Territory | 


and its people, itis my deliberate judgment that 
there are not two thousand five hundred legal 
voters in the Territory who approve of this pre- 
Of all the votes cast or re- 
turned on the 2ist of December, in my opinion 
at least four thousand of them were fraudulent. 
Of one thing I am certain. I can demonstrate 
beyond all power of successful contradiction that 
down to the Ist of July, 1856, the time of making 
the Kansas report, the pro-slavery party had 


lence. 

At the election held on the 4th of January 8st, 
an election admitted to be lawful and peaceful, 
| at which more votes were polled than have evet 
| been given at any other election, this constitution 
| was voted down by more than ten thousand ms 

jority. The Territorial Legislature, who fairy 
reflect the will of a vast majority of the peopl’, 
by a unanimous vote declare the whole thing '8 
| the work of a small minority of the people living 
| in nineteen of the thirty-eight counties only. With 
the greatest possible solemnity, and in the highest 
forms known to the law, they protest against this 
being the expression of the will of the people ° 
Kansas, or its being received as her act and deed. 
But why dwell longer? Amidst the most — 
ent, systematic efforts to stifle inquiry, to throt ' 
every attempt at investigation, the evidences ¢ 
this wicked and foul conspiracy rise onevery ha? Z 
mountain high. It was so when the comunit' 





never polled, at any election in the Territory, 


were prosecuting their labor in Kansas !" 1856. 
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——— ee a ee 
, midst all the confusion and violence, the frauds 
and trickery, the cunning and treachery, the spirit 
if the highest seemed to brood over the surface 
of that yast sea of chaos, and everywhere the ce- 
ipgtial form of truth was seen rising up from the 
Jenths beneath—more and more disclosing her 
symmetrical proportions, and assisting her unity, 
jignity, divinity, and power. All effects to crush 


but hastened the development, until she stood 





forth telling the one complete, harmonious story | 
ofa people’s wrongs. Sir, from my inmost soul | 
| believe the hand of a just God is in this busi- || 
ness, He who planted this glorious Republic, | 


and has hitherto led us, will fight the battles of 
‘ye oppressed people of Kansas, and, in spite of 
their sneers and their rage, He * will cause the 
wrath” of these usurpers ‘to praise Him, and 
the remainder of wrath He will restrain.” 

“My conclusion, then, is, Kansas is not here 
asking admission at our hands; nor does this Le- 
egmoton swindle reflect her will; and Congress 


has neither the power nor the right to admit her. 


Iris to her the emblem of usurpation, oppression, 
yiolence, and suffering. It is, for the best of all 
reasons, more odious to her than the ** stamp act”’ 
was to our fathers. 


Notwithstanding all the guarantees of the Kan- | 
sas-Nebraska act, giving them the right to self- |! 
government, as was claimed by the Democratic | 


party, they have, in the shoert-period of their his- 
tory, suffered at the hands of Democratic Admin- 
jstrations more oppression and tyranny, violence 


and usurpation, than all that the people of the | 


whole thirteen Colonies suffered at the hands of 


Great Britain during the whole period of their 


colonial existence. I will take any man, at any 


time, in any place, argument for argument, fact | 


for fact, and prove the truth of this statement. 


And such is the uniformity of the distinctive | 


marks of tyranny in different ages, that nearly all 
of the grievances so masterly enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence, apply as cases in 
point to the sufferings of the people of Kansas. 
And, sir, let me tell gentlemen they never can be 
conquered. ‘There is no power on earth that can 
subdue them. ‘They may be exterminated; but 
subdued, never! Gentlemen must consider this 
question is not whether negroes shall be slaves, 
but whether white men, Anglo-Saxons, can be 
free. The history of the race furnishes the an- 
swer. Besides, fraud, oppressions, and violence, 


cannot be made the substrata of the institutions | 


ofanenduring State. When will men learn this 
plain truth, that fraud, injustice, and oppression, 
cannot obtain lasting power over a free people, or 
enduring peace in a republican State? 

But we are told that southern rights are in- 
volved, and the rejection of the Lecompton con- 
trivance would be a humiliation to the South. 

Sir, | wish to say, once for all, no vote or act 
of mine shall ever inflict a known wrong upon the 
South, or any other section of the Union, or tend 
to their humiliation. So far from feeling hostility, 


I consider their success our success; their glory | 
our glory; their humiliation our humiliation—one | 


and all the children of a common heritage. 
But I deny that the South, as such, has any 
rights in the premises. Neither has the North. 
The citizens of all sections have the right to 


migrate to Kansas; and when they become set- | 


tlave . ° } 
“ers, are entitled to the rights secured under the 


constitution and the organic act. But there are 


no longer southern rights, or northern rights, but | 


Kansasrights. The people, North and South, who 
do not choose to go, have the right to insist that 
the Government of Kansas, shall be republican 
in form, Is not this the whole of it? Sir, we are 
‘0 Jook to the rights of Kansas. Every speech 
echoes the cry, ‘southern rights,”’ ‘* northern 
nghts,’ 
ether the North or South have. It is easy to cry 


0 “ee ° 
ut “aggression,” **encroachment,’”? but the 
charge 


any sec 
the “* West,” and not the South or the North. 
ieee then, this false issue, and meet the ques- 
mo nee is merits. Is Kansas here asking ad- 
‘sion? Does the Lecompton contrivance ex- 
— the will of her people? The solution of the 
a noe involves no humiliation to the North 
ine oo A false issue is stated—the humil- 
adiea the South is claimed to be involved, and 
3 ution of the Union is threatened. As the 
Women and young children of the ‘* North”’ 


"and yet none of them tell us what rights | 


18 not yet proved, scarcely attempted. If | 
tion has the right to set up this ery, it is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


) 











| have ceased to be frightened at this cry, I need 


not dwell upon it. 

Equally foreign to the real issue is the discus- 
sion of slavery in the abstract. For hours to- 
gether we have listened to labored arguments by 
southern members to prove that slavery is recog- 
nized by the Bible. Have these arguments con- 


| vinced any one in or out of this House? Suppose 


the proposition be true or false: does the one or 
the other prove that the Lecompton constitution 
is the act and deed of Kansas, or that it reflects 
the will of her people? Certainly not. Sir, 1 do 
not believe this is the proper place to discuss or 
determine the Bible argument of slavery. But, 
since it has been constantly thrust upon us, I 
cannot forbear to introduce here the few brief | 
words of another, which, | believe, express the 
sentiments of twenty-nine thirtieths of the peo- | 


ple of my district upon the discussion of the sub- 


ject everywhere: 


“The spirit of slavery never seeks refuge in the Bible of 
its own accord. The horns of the altar are its last resort— 


| seized only in desperation as it rushes from the terror of the 


| hated light, and howls under the consuming touch, as de 


| law of love, glowing on every page, flashes around it an 


| between the North and the South. 


avenger’s arm. Like other unclean spirits, it * hateth the | 


light, neither cometh to the light, lest its deeds should be || ; ; ; 
|| mechanic arts began to thrive, her agricultural re- 


reproved.’ Goaded to frenzy in its conflicts with conscience 
and common sense, denied all quarter, and hunted from 
every covert, it vaults over the sacred inclosure, and courses 
up and down the Bible, seeking rest and finding none. The 


omnipresent anguish and despair. It shrinks 


from the 
mons quailed before the Son of God, and shrieked, ‘ Tor- 
ment us not!’ At last, it slinks away under the types of the 
Mosaie system, and seeks to burrow out of sight among 
theirshadows. Vain hope! Its asylum is its sepulcher; its 
city of refuge, the city of destruction. Tt flies trom light 
into the sun, from heat into devouring fire, and from the 
voice of God into the thickest of his thunders.’’ 


Alike inappropriate is the discussion, of which 
we have heard somuch, about the balance of power 
Sir, this fan- | 
ciful equilibrium between the North and the South 


| has proved the Pandora’s box from which have | 


| Constitution. 


sprung sectional strifes and legislative anomalies. || 


The idea is as chimerical as itis mischievous. The 
Constitution establishes the elements of power 
under our system. It does not create, but only 
recognizes them. In their nature they were in- 
herent and inalienable existing long before the | 
Population is the chief element of | 
power. The number of those to be governed, | 
whose consent is requisite to its proper exercise, 
is the measure of the power. By what process, | 
then, under this system will you make six million 
of people equal in political power to thirteen mil- | 
lion? Nay, if the institution, peculiar to the South 
and so much cherished by her, has in sixty-nine 
years, under the legitimate working of the Con- 
stitution, produced this disparity in numbers, 
what shall hinder it becoming still greater in the 
future, since the stream of European emigration is 
all the time increasing in its volume and force as | 
the beneficent character of our institutions are | 
becoming more known, and the great enterprises 
and improvements of the day furnish increasing 


/ employment, and a heartier welcome is extended 


| work out its results. 


| tate or complain of her action. 
seemeth her good without any interference from || 


| 


| insutution that necessarily drives from her the | 


i 
| 
' 


| Own sovereign pleasure. 


to those who are escaping from the oppression 
of the Old World? If the South would retain 
power must she not have population? And can 
the streams of free emigration be turned into the 
slave States? Will the mass of free and slave 
laborers mingle in the same State or community? 


Are not the two systems of slave and free labor || 
| antagonistic and hostile to each other? 


And does | 
not the establishment of the one ina State as ef- | 
fectually exclude the other as would a ‘ wall of 
fire??? Callit prejudice if you will. Callit what 
you please, it exists asa fact, and must inevitably 
But for slavery the South 
would have had more population to-day than the 
North, as she has more and richer soil and a 
nilder climate. It is not for us to complain of 
her or her institutions. Her course rests in her 
It is not for us to dic- | 
Let hér do what 


without. But if, in the exercise of her own sov- 
ereign will, she still cherishes in her bosom an 
very elements of power she so much desires, why | 
does she still complain? 5 

Before the revolutionary war the people of Vir- | 
ginia and Georgia, in their primary assemblies, | 
complained of the British Government for thrust- | 
ing upon them this system, which tended to keep | 


out free labor, the mechanic arts, and the great | 
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elements of healthful growth and prosperity. It 
is not less true to-day. The sacred memories that 
cluster around the names of these glorious old 
States, prevent my speaking of either of them but 
in terms of the profoundest respect. But I am 
speaking of the power of a State and the means 
of its increase. Does any man doubt that but for 
slavery, Virginia would have bad forty Repre- 
sentatives to-day on this floor? I make no com- 
yarison In any spirit of hostility; far otherwise. 
Vhen the Constitution was adopted, the first 
apportionment was embodied in the instrument 
itself. By it Virginia had ten members,and New 
York six. Inall the elements of greatness and 
es she far exceeded New York. Once anda 
ialf her size, abounding in minerals, but little 
waste land, a genial climate, and she possessed 
superior commercial advantages. Norfolk had 
three times the commerce of New York. Less 
than three fourths of a century have rolled round, 
and the whole trade of Norfolk scarcely furnishes 
a unif with which to reckon up the business of 
| New York. Both were slave States. New York 
abolished slavery. Trade and commerce, and the 


sources have been rapidly developed, and she is 
filled to overflowing with an active, bustling, en- 
| terprising, thriving population, and she has thirty- 
three members, and Virginia thirteen on this floor. 
It does not concern me, in this connection, to 
dwell upon the evils or advantages attendant 
upon these developments under the one system or 
the other, nor to discuss with gentlemen the ef- 
fects of emancipation in the West Indies, or any 
| other foreign country. Itis the balance of power, 
and the means of preserving it alone, we are con- 
sidering. And emancipation in the northern States 
of this Union would be a more suitable example 
for southern statesmen to consider; especially, if 
the balance of power is what they desire. Just 
in proportion as the South has hugged this sys- 
tem of slavery to her bosom, has its stench re- 
pelled the laboring white men from seeking homes 
within her borders, bringing with them the ele- 
ments of power and prosperity to the State. Do 
not your own white laborers instinctively recoil 
from every species of labor performed by slaves, 
and thus lead a life of miserable compromise be- 
tween degradation and idleness on the one hand, 
and starvation on the other? and thus the very 
sources of prosperity and power are dried up or 
palsied. If no more slavea were to be sold te go out 
of those States, is there one single section of land 
in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, or Missouri, 
| that is worth more money with any conceivable 
number of slaves on it, than it would be if there 
were not one slave in those States? I think not. 
3ut this is noconcern of ours. All we ask is, if 
you desire power, do not hug that to your bosoms 
which repels the elements of power, by a law as 
| irresistible as the law that keeps the planets in their 
orbits. 
3ut suppose that a majority of this House and 
| of the Senate can be found in the high excitement, 
the utter blindness of the moment, to vote for 
| the admission of Kansas on this fraudulent appli- 
cation—suppose you celebrate the nuptials with 
songs and rejoicings. What have you gained by 
going through these mocking forms of law? Pro- 
| claim the bans and perform the marriage cere- 
mony, but you will find in the end that you have 
admitted into this family of sister States, net the 
virgin daughter of Kansas, happy in her own 
choice and cheerfully yielding her priceless and 
free-born treasures to the alliance she has sought, 
but only a foul and despicable courtesan begotten 
| in wickedness and debauched im all her career; 
formidable only in her crime and her impudence, 
| and destined to be driven from the soil she has 
| polluted, under the execration and the scorn of all 
just men. And what will you have gained by the 
shameful farce? A new State to the Union? By 
no means. For Kansas, in the proper sovereignty 
of her real people, will spurn your unhallowed em- 
brace. She will warn you away from her sacred 
presence as a virtuous woman would wither, by 
her frown, the base miscreant that approaches 
= to insult her. 
nd will you have buried the question and dis- 
posed of a most serious disturbing subject by 
this great peace measure, as the President would 
blindly and erroneously have us believe ?_ No, gen- 
| tlemen; you have done no such thing. You have 
only aggravated, a thousand fold, the original 
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wrong! Instead of peace, you have incited and in- 
flamed the strife. You have treated the creature of 
five thousand invaders from Missourion the soil of 
Kansas as though it were the lawful child of the 
lawful citizens of Kansas; and as far as your au- 


thority can go, you have invested and installed 
this bastard pretender with all the sovereign pre- 

rogatives and rights of the State of Kansas; while, 
at the same time, you have ignored the existence 


and the will of the real people of Kansas, and dealt 
with them as though they were rebelsand traitors. 
And do gentlemen flatter themselves that this 
will bring enduring peace, while every fact and 
every principle involved in it shows, be »yond all 
doubt, that it is only marked by fraud and in- 
justice from the beginning to the end? What is 
to be the fruit of such a victory as this? I ask 
gentlemen to pause and consider it well before 
the y reac h forth their hands to pluck the trophies 
which the y vainly flatter themselves are just now 
Within their grasp. 

if it is expected by gentlemen here or else- 
where, that, this act once passed, the strife will 
soon be over, and the people of Kansas will qui- 
etly settle down into acquiescence, leaving their 
usurpers to enjoy the spoils of an unholy tr iumy h, 
they may as well be told at once that no such re- 
sult will follow. They have suffered one outrage 
after another, until forbearance has ceased to be 
nv virtue; and nothing but their desire to avoid col- 
lision with the General Government, and to leave 
the way open for the redress of grievances by the 


Federal Congress, has long since prevented them 
from breaking forth with desolating indi¢nation 


They have waited and borne 
on patiently, still hoping r and believing that jus- 
tice would be done them here; the y have waited 
to see the closing act of the drama, and are ee - 
pared to meet it in whatever shape it may come; 
pee acefully and gratefully, if we will but do them 
simple j ustice, and still observe the stipulations 
of their organic act; if we will not do that— 
if we this fraud, baptized by 
Federal action, back again, toshame and outrage 
them—if we mean to force iton them—then there 
is no longer any hope of peace and reconciliation. 
It will ** make the infant sins Ws strong as Ste ae 
‘They will doas the fathers of the Revolution did 
—another Washington will marshal her sons for 
the strife; another Henry will arise to herald the 
purpose of the pe ople, to expose the despotism of 
our boasted constitutional Government, to show 
it has been made the worst of all tyrannies, that 
it has trample d down the most sacred rights of the 
people, that it has denied them every principle of 
lf-government, and to proclaim, in a voice of 
thunder, rolling through the whole land, that 
** resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.’’ 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in discussing 
the question of the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution, I must be content to 
pass over an already well reaped field. Had I 
obtained the floor atan early period of this debate, 
my views would have had at least the appearance 
of origin ality, which I cannot hope to « indian 
for them now, 


on the ir oppr ssors. 


but, 


mean to give them 


f 
‘ 


s0 many intellects 
of Congress. 
When the Kansas-Nebraska a became a law, 
the country fondly hoped that Congress had at 
last established a permanent principle in the form- 
ation of territorial governments, preparatory to 
their admission as States, upon the basis of which 
all future Territories would be organized, and by 
which Kansas and Nebraska would be enabled, 
eventually,to come into the Union without a ques- 
tion as to the existence or non-existence of sla- 
very within their limits. The repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, virtually effected by the 
principle of the compromise measures of 1850, 
and legally consummated by the Kansas- Ne- 
braska bill, wiped out a fruitful source of bad feel- 
ing, and relieved one section of the Union from 
the inequality which, under its existence, it had 
so long suffered. The principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, as defined by its authors and sup- 
yorters everywhere throu, ehout the le ngth and 
sreadth of the land, cannot be better stated than 
by reading the material clause of that measure: 


“Tt being thé true intent and meaning of this act not to 
legistate slavery into auy Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly tree 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.’ 


in this and the other branch 


concentrated as the discussion of 
this question has already had upon it the force of 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


The party apron -d to the Kansas-Nebraska 


bill held that the act of 1820 was constitutional. 


They contended thet Congress had absolute | 


power over the question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. They went even further, and contended 
that slavery m this country could exist nowhere 
except by express authority of law. Whilsteach 
one of these propositions was untenable, and 
whilst the Democratic party held the opposite, 
these questions had never been presented to that 
tribunal which, under our Constitution, had alone 
the right to determine the power of Congress over 
the question. But since the passage of that bill, 


the Supreme Court has decided all the questions | 


in controve rsy; the y have declared that the Mis- 
sourl prohibition was unconstitutional; that Con- 
gress has’no power over the subject of slavery in 
the Territories, and that the people thereof have 
no right toexclude the eae of slavery until 
they reach the period of change from the condition 
of a Territory to that of a State. I have been 
taught, Mr. Chairman, to venerate that high tri- 
bunal, to regard its determination of all questions 
as final and binding upon every loyal citizen of 
the co intry, and to acquiesce gracefully in any 
decision it may make upon any issue before it. 
That, sir, was the se a in which I was taucht, 
as I had hoped every citizen of this country had 
been. I was mistaken, sir. To my surprise I 
find that court denounced for its decision upon 
this question, its decree hooted at and eens 
and its spotless integrity assailed. It has been 
charged ths at it formed acorrupt and unholy com- 
bination with the slave power; that it and the 
present Executive formed a coalition to * under- 
mine the national Legislature and destroy the 
liberties of the people;”’ that a mock issue by the 
means of which this ‘ cision could be reached 
had been concocted, and that the court had 
stretched, nay exceeded, its constitutional author- 
ity to decide these points; and that, therefore, its 
deciston should not be regarded. These denunci- 
ations, sir, coming from the members of the Re- 
publican party, an organization so perfectly des- 
titute of political integrity itself as to make no 
assault upon private or official character too de- 
testable for its leaders to attempt, can well be at- 
tributed to that ruthless disregard of everything 
sacred in our Government which has character- 
ized that party from its formation to the present 
moment. 

But, sir, I was struck with 
notice a Senator from my own State, [Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN,]| in a speech which is paraded in full in 
the New York Tribune, (an unusual locality for 
a speech of a southern man,) instead of denoun- 
cing these infamous slanders and treasonable as- 
saults upon the Supreme Court, giving to them 
the aid of a criticism of his own upon their de- 
cision in the Dred Scott case—availing himself 
of the occasion to protest his high opinion of the 
Missouri compromise, and to set up his senato- 
rial dictum of the propriety of that measure against 
that of the eourt declaring its unconstitution- 
ality. Sir, it was indeed a strange spectacle to 
behold a southern Senator finding fault with a 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring uncon- 
stitutional a restriction which prevented the peo- 
ple of his State from enjoying equally with those 
of others the right of property in the common 
territory of the Union—territory acquired as well 
by their blood and treasure as that of any other 
section of the Union. 


recognized by the Constitution, whether they 
emanate from their open and avowed enemies— 
the Black Republicans—or on the other hand are 


the result of the tenacious opinions of one of her | 


own sons, although they may have been enter- 
ained for ** thirty vears.”’ 

We have been told, Mr. Chairman, 
again, that the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was itself the cause of all the riot 


crime, which has marked the history of Kansas 
since that time. That these were the legitimate 
results of that bill is too absurd a proposition to 
re quire serious refutation. 


of which was formed by the same bill as that of 
Kansas. Nebraska is quiet, Kansas is turbulent. 
You, gentlemen of the Republican party, are re- 


| sponsible ? 


| present ally, the Senator from Hlinois 


astonishment to | 


| for taking a census, for making a registry 
Sir, that Senator will find || 
that the people of Kentucky will rebuke all at- | 
tacks upon the decisions of the highest tribunal | 


time and 


| off others which 
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sponsible for every act of lawlessness which ad 





been committed in Kansas. You sowed the ea,1 
which has been the fruitful source of eye ry i = 
of the trouble which it has been the misfortune - 
Kansas to suffer. You ask me how You are : 
I will tell you. No sooner had th» 
bill passed, than fearful that if the Territ tory wa 
left to be populated according to the recular site. 
ress of settlement, that Kansas would become : 
slave State, you set on foot here, in W natington, 
a plan to stimulate an unnatural i immigration fr 
the North there ‘in, to make war upon the see 
of slave title in Kansas, and to prevent yu 
brethren of the South enjoying their prop 
therein; your members of Congress start edt 
thing here. The Hon. Daniel M: ace, then am 
ber of Congress, one of the founde rs of the sch 
of emigrant aid, before a select committee of | 
last House testified to the fact, and stated that 4) 
leading object of the movement was * to prey 
the introduction of slavery into Kansas.”? You, 
,» char red 
upon you in the Senate, in his report on Kansas 
atfairs, at the first session of the last C 
as follows: 


re. 


a 


oner 


** Finding opposition to the principles of the act unayy 
ing in the Halls of Congress, and under the forms of ; 
Constitution, combinations were immediately entered into, 
in some portions of the Union, to control the political des 
tinies, and form and regulate the domestic institutions of 
these Territories and future States, through the machinery 
of emigrant aid societies.”’ 

Your Emigrant Aid Society, under the presi 
dency of the gentleman from Mas: sachusetts 
THAYER,] which followed sive conaseesionel m move- 
ment here, and which has fomented most of the 
treason in Kansas, came in for a notice in the 
Senator’s report. Referring to it, he said: 

“Tt becomes a question of fearful import how far the 
operations of the company (the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Society) are compatible with the rights and liberties of the 
people.”? 

It was these movements—these emigrant aid 
societies—stimulated by the bitter, hostile antag. 
onism of the Republicans of the North agai 
the South, formed for the very purpose of defeating 
a fair operation of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and 
not the bill itself, that has caused all the difficulties 
in Kansas. 

I now, Mr. Chairman, propose to trace the his- 
tory of this Territory up to the time of the pre- 
sentation of the Lecompton constitution to C 
gress. The Kansas-Nebraska bill became a law 
on the 30th of May, 1854. The first Territorial 
Legislature ass sembled under that act, passed an 
act in July, 1855, submitting to the people the 
question as to whether they would call a conven: 
tion to form a State constitution, preparatory t 
admission into the Union. This vote was takei 

on the first Monday of October, 1856, more th an 
sixteen months after the passage of the bill sub- 
mitting the question, giving to the people an ample 
opportunity to reflect upon the subject. There 
was no indecent haste to hurry the grave & d 
important question to a precipitate issue. Sufli 

cient time was afforded for additional i: nmigrati 1 
into the Territory, so as to avoid the possibility 
of an improper determination of the question as 
to whether Kansas should be a State or not. The 
Territorial Legislature met in January, 1857, 0! nd 
on the 20th of F ebruary thereafter, in accordance: 


] 


| with the instructions of the people, passe od a law 


f 


voters, and for the election of delegates to a col- 


| vention. 


Under the provisions of this act, nine thousa! | 


| ed as 
| two hundred and fifty-one names were returned & 
| legal voters. 


In some of the counties no registra 
tion was had, from the fact that in some of them 
the inhabjtants, urged on to do so by the Black 

Republican party, ‘refused to have their names 


| registered, and in others gave fictitious instead ¢ of 
their bona fide names. 
| there was no registration, the evidence is conclu- 
» treason, || 
bloodshed, revolution, murder, and Oe | 


In the counties in whi 


sive that the voters could not possibly have = 
ceeded three thousand. So careful was the Lez! 


| lature to have a fair election and a full expresso" 


of the sentiments of the people in the election 


'| delegates, that they provided by law that ov 
Why, sir, if that be |; 
true, why have such scenes and crimes not illus- | 
trated the history of Nebraska, the government | 


month should be allowed for the correction of 

the list of voters returned, by adding to the s 6 : 
names which may have been omitted, or striking 

had been improperly registered. 

|| The then Governor was actively engaged . a 

‘ing the people to comply with the law, and have 
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. names registered. The list of voters having 
, completed according to the requirements of 
‘ue jaw, the acting Governor (Stanton) proceeded 
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| votes decidethe question as to whether they would 


annortion the delegates, (the same being lim- | 


Sd tion. ‘The election of delegates took place 
che 3d Monday of June, 1857. The conven- 
met in September, 1857; and, after delibera- 
_agreed upon what is known as the Lecomp. 
.onstitution. The convention submitted to 

‘ye people so much of said constitution as em- 
cod * the only question of difference’’ between 

m—namely, the slavery question. The vote 

was taken on the 21st day of December, 1857, 

which resulted as follows: constitution with sla- 

very, 6,226; constitution without slavery, 569— 
aking an aggregate of 6,795 votes polled. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, | have traced the history 
¢ ihis constitution from its first inception down 

. its presentation to Congress. We see that, in 

»yery step taken, there has been a fixed and set- 
od effort, upon the part of its friends, to give to 
not only the sanction of law, but to make it the 
rongest reflection of popular opinion. And yet, 

sir, we are told that this constitution is attempted 

ye forced upon the people; that it is the off- 
v of fraud; and that to give it the addition 
ngressional sanction will be to impose upon 

ie people of Kansas a monstrous wrong. Let 
eexamine the reasons which form the basis of’ 
sassumption. Did the Legislature have the 
wer to submit the question as to whether there 


i to sixty,) SO as to secure an equality of rep- 


should be a convention or not, to the people? That | 


isconceded. Were there any unjust restrictions 
preserived by the act submitting this question, 
h would fetter a fair expression of the pop- 
* . som < 

will upon this subject? ‘There were not, sir. 
lt would seem, Mr. Chairman, that, this point 
x conceded, it would carry with it also the 
ssion that the Legislature had the power to 
pass the act calling the convention, which it did, 
in response to the popular vote instructing it to 
do so. But, sir, in order to place its power to 
ass the convention act upon impregnable ground, 
| will read from the opinions of two of the lead- 
ers of the anti-Lecompton party, which contain 
mswer to all the three hour speeches that 
te Seeretary of the Territory can deliver 
ut the country, or to all the essays that 
Governor can write to anti-Lecompton 
Acting-Governor Stanton, before the 

cecuion, in his inaugural address, said: 
Government especially recognizes the territorial act 
i provides for assembling a convention to form a con- 
u With a view to making application to Congress for 
imission as a State into the Union. That actis regarded 
s presenting the only test of the qualification of voters for 
to the convention ; and all preceding repugnant 
tions are thereby repealed. In this light, the act must 
lowed to have provided fora full and fair expression 
will of the people through the delegates who may be 
sen to represent them in the constitutional convention. 
do not doubt, however, that in order to avoid all pretexts 
lor resistance Lo the peaceful operation of this law, the con- 
iuon uself will in some form provide for submitting the 
great distracting question regarding their social institution, 
i has so long agitated the people of Kansas, to a fair 
te of the actual bona fide residents of the Territory, with 
y possible security against fraud and violence. If the 
‘ution be thus framed, and the question of difference 
tius submitted to the decision of the people, I believe 
lat Kansas will be admitted by Congress, without delay, 
© of the sovereign States of the American Union; and 
territorial authorities will be immediately withdrawn.” 











| have a State or not. 


Governor Walker, on the 
27th May, also before the election, said: 

“Under our practice the preliminary act of framing a 
State constitution is uniformly performed through the in- 
strumentality of a convention of delegates chosen by the 
people themselves. That convention is now about to be 
elected by you on the eal! of the ‘Territorial Legislature, 


| created and still recognized by Congress, and clothed by it, 


in the comprehensive language of the organic law, with full 


| power to make such an enactment. 


| and the authority of the convention is distinctly recognized 


‘The Territorial Legislature, then, in assembling this 
convention, were fully sustained by the act of Congress ; 


in my instructions from the President of the United States.”’ 
* * * * * 


. * * * * 


“The people of Kansas, then, are invited by the highest 
authority Known to the Constitution to participate freely 
and fairly in the election of delegates to forma constitution 
and State government. The law has performed its eutire 
appropriate functions when it extends to the people the 
right of sutfrage, but cannot compel the performance of that 
duty.”? 

It will be seen that Mr. Stanton says nothing 
about referring the whole question to the people, 
as he now contends should have been done; but 
merely hoped that the convention would do what 
it afterwards did, namely: submit * the great dis- 
tracting question regarding their social institu- 


| tions to a fair vote of the actual bona fide resi- 


dents.’? Nor did he contend for this submission 


as a matter of necessity—as something requisite 


to give validity to the work of the convention. 


| No, sir, he made then no such absurd pretensions, 


but merely hoped that it would be done ‘ to avoid 


| all pretexts for resistance to the peaceful opera- 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want toask the gen- | 


“eman one question, 


_Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; I will not yield the || 


Sor, because you take me off from my line of 
arzume nt. 
\ ~ * co 
Mr, MONTGOMERY. You have said there 
vere no test-oaths. I want to know if there was 
‘an oath to support the constitution? 


Mr.BURNETT. I will answer that question. 
‘e gentleman asks me if the voters were not re- | 


ured to take an oath to support the constitution. | 
answer that, if the constitution was adopted, | 


_ y were; and I ask him if it is not the duty cf 


_.¥ citizen of this country to support the con- 
, ‘ution Whenever it is adopted; and, whether he 
‘s taken such an oath or not, if there is not an 
‘pued obligation resting upon him, as high as 
““y oath which could be administered to him, to 
““Pport and maintain that government so long as 
tans 
ilizeng 
Supp 


“'s Were invited to come to the polls, and by their 


‘ns of each State are required to obey and | 
rt their constitutions? All of the voters, | 


*Xists? Away, then, with this matter about | 
faths. Does the gentleman complain that | 


| tire constitution to the people. 


° . tT t ’ . 
tions of the law’’ calling the convention. Thatis, 


totry and prevent what he is now aiding in doing, 
a factious opposition to the ratification of the Le- 
compton constitution by Congress. The conven- 
tion was then, in his opinion, rightly the ultimate 
opinion of the popular will, for he says: 

“The act must be allowed to have provided fora full and 
fair expression of the will of the people through the dele- 
gates.”? 

Governor Walker’s opinion, which TI have 
quoted, is identical with that of Mr. Stanton; 
indeed, a coincidence in sentiment upon every- 
thing connected with Kansas marked their joint 


| career in that ‘Territory. 


Mr. Stanton, who was busy speaking, urging 
upon all the people to vote in the election of del- 
egates, said not a word about submitting the en- 
Governor Walkes 
did say he hoped it would be done; but there was 


no power to compelit. ‘The single question of 


| slavery was all that it was deemed necessary to 
| submit. 


They, as well as Judge Dovatas, the 
leader of the anti-Lecompton forces of the Senate, 
never dreamed of the submission of any other part 


| of the constitution to the popular vote. Governor 


Walker, in his inaugural address, said: 


* You should not console yourselves, my fellow-citizens, 


| with the reflection that you may by a subsequent vote de 


| feat the ratification of the constitution. 


Although most 
anxious to secure to you the exercise of that great constitu- 


| tional right, and believing that the convention is the servant 


and not the master of the people, yet [ have no power to 
dictate the proceedings of that body.’’ 

Mr. Dovatas, in his celebrated Springfield 
speech, delivered on the 12th day of June, 1857, 
previous to the meeting of the convention, said: 


‘‘ Kansas, is about to speak for herself, through her dele- 
gates assembled in convention to form a constitution pre- 


| paratory to her admission into the Union on an equal foot- 


ing with the original States. Peace and prosperity now 
prevail throughout her borders. ‘The law under which her 
delegates are about to be elected is believed to be just and fair 
in all its objects and provisions. There is every reason to 
hope and believe that the law will be fairly interpreted and 
impartially executed, so as to insure to every bona fide in- 
habitant the tree and quiet exercise of the elective franchise. 
If any portion of the inhabitants, acting under the advice of 
political leaders in distant States, shall choose to absent 
themselves from the polls, and withhold their votes with a 
view of leaving the free-State Democrats ina minority, and 
thus securing a pro-slavery constitution in opposition to the 
wishes of a majority of the people living under it, let the re- 
sponsibility rest upon those who, for partisan purposes, will 
sacrifice the principles they profess to cherish and promote. 
Upon them, and upon the political party for whose benefit 
and under the direction of whose leaders they act, let the 
blame be visited of fastening upon the people of a new State 
institutions repngnant to their feelings, and in violation of 
their wishes. The organic act secures to the people of Kan 

sas the sole and exclusive right of forming and regulating 
their domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject to no 
other limitation than that which the Constitution of the Uni 

ted States imposes. The Democratic party is determined to 
see the great fundamental principle of the organic act carried 
out in good faith. The present election law in Kansas is 
acknowledged to be fair and just. The rights of the voters 
are clearly defined, and the exercise of these rights will be 
efficiently and scrupulously protected. Hence, ifthe major- 
ity of the people of Kansas desire to have it a free State, 


(and we are told by the Republican party that nine tenths 
of the people of that Territory are free-State men,) there is 
no obstacle in the way of bringing Kansas into the Union 
asa free State by the votes and voice of her own people, 
and in conformity to the gréat principles of the Kansas- Ne- 
braska act; provided all the free-State men will go to the 
polls and vote their principles in aceordance with their pro- 
fessions. If such is not the result, let the consequences be 
visited upon the heads of those whose policy it is to pro- 
duce strife, anarchy, and bloodshed in Kansas, that their 


party may profit by slavery agitation in the northern States 
of this Union.’? 





Why, Mr. Chairman, it was never econtem- 
plated by the people even that the constitution 
would be subraitted to them, for the Legislature 
showed by its action that it did not deem it ne- 
cessary that it should be, and did not intend it to 
be; for it passed the convention act over the veto 
of Governor Geary, who vetoed it because it did 
not provide for the submission of the constitution 
to a popular vote. 

Mr. Chairman, every Democratic member of 
the last Congress, inciuding Judge Dovenas, is 
committed to the provisions of the Kansas con- 
vention act. It will be recollected that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, [Mr. ‘Toomss,] during the last 
Congress, introduced a bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and reported back 
amended, to the Senate, by Judge Dovetas. This 
bill looked to the same results which have flowed 
from the Kansas convention act, namely, the 
formation of a State constitution, and was passed 
by the Senate, and defeated by the Black Repub- 
licans in the House. For this bill every Demo- 
cratic member of Congress in good standing 
voted. The provisions of the Toombs bill, as 
thus voted for, were identical with those of the 
Kansas convention act. The qualification for 
voters in both were the same. Their great lead- 
ing features were alike. Neither of them provided 
for a popular ratification of the work of the con- 
vention. None of the gentlemen, who are now 
clamorous anti-Lecomptonites, moved to amend 
the ‘Toombs bill by inserting a provision for sub- 
mitting the constitution to the people. On the 
contrary, Sir, Strange as it may appear, the his- 
tory of that measure shows that, as originally 
introduced by the Senator from Georgia, it con- 
tained the following provision: 

‘That the propositions be, and the same are hereby, of- 
fered to the said convention of the people of Kansas, when 
tormed, tor their free acceptance or rejection; which, if 
aceepted by the conveluon AND RATIFIED BY THE PEOPLE 
AT THE ELECTION FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TioN, shall be obligatory upon the United States and the 
said State of Kausas.”? 

As reported back from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 
LAs,] the words ‘and ratified by the people at 
the election for the adoption of the constitution,” 
were stricken out; and with this provision stricken 
out by the Committee on Territories, it passed 
the Senate, and was voted for by every Democrat 
on this floor. How can the Senator from I linois 
{Mr. Doveras] reconcile the absence of this pro- 
vision in the bill as originally introduced by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. ‘Toomss] from the 
one as reported back by him from the committee, 


' with his present violent opposition to the admis- 


sion of Kansas because its constitution was not 
submitted to the people? 

Mr. Chairman, it is with no pleasure that I thus 
refer to the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovevas. } 
I have been his long and fast friend. In two sue- 
cessive presidential contests he was my choice of 
all our distinguished northern Democratic states- 
men for the Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency. But, sir, he is now acting in opposition 
to his old friends; he is giving the aid of his great 
name, talents, and statesmanship, to the Black 
Republicans, in opposition to the Democratic 
party. As the leader of the Black Republicans 
upon this question, he has been the origin of the 
division which the Democratic phalanx in this 
Liouse show. ‘The Black Republican party had 
become disorganized; but now, with the potent 
aid of his leadership, their drooping spirits have 
been revived, and they have been made to attain 
an importance which makes them confident of a 
triumph over the Administration and the Dem- 
ocratic party. Mr. Chairman, no man regrets 
Judge Dovetas’s presént position more than I 
do. 

We are told that the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by 
leaving the people of the Territories free to reg- 
ulate their own domestic institutions, had refer- 
ence to other institutions than that of domestic 
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slavery; that it was meant to embrace all do- 
mestic Sir, this is nota true con- 
struction of that act. Previous to its passage, 
under the Missouri compromise, the people were 
left free to reguiate all their domestic institutions 
except that ofslavery. It was in reference to that 
institution alone that they were restricted. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill removed that restriction. 
It referred to no other domestic institutions, be- 
cau restricted. It was to the 
institution of slavery alone that it had reference; 
and it was especially to leave the people free to 
have slavery, or not, in the Territory, as they 
pleased, that that clause of the bill was inserted. 
I'he whole history of the struggle in Kansas 
shows that this was the only question involved; 
it has been the issue of every battle fought; it has 
been the bone of contention both in and out of the 
Territory. Inthe last presidential canvass it was 
an issue made upon the Democratic party by the 
Black Republicans. Judge Doveras hims if so 
regarded it; for in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, as 
originally reported by him from the Committee 
on Territories, the material section made refer- 
ence only to the question of slavery; and he pro- 
posed to settle that, even, not by a vote of the 
people, but through their representatives in con- 
vention. I read it: 

* All the questions appertaining to slavery in the Terri 
tory, and in the new States to be formed theretrom, are to 
be ieft to the decision of the people residing therein, 
through their appropriate representatives.” 





institutions. 


no others were 


Thus it will be seen that Judge Dovenas did 
not then propose to go as far as the Lecompton 
convention has. He did not even propose to refer 
the slavery question to the people. The Lecomp- 
ton convention did. The convention,in submitting 
this isolated question—it being the absorbing one 
of all others—had met the demands of those who 
in good faith desired to see it settled by the peo- 
pie. 

Mr. Chairman, looking at the action of the 
States of the Union, the weight of precedent is 
against the position that a constitution should 
be submitted to the people before its acceptance 
by Congress. Vermont, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois, never 
submitted their constitutions to the people, which 
was the organic law of each of them at the time 
of their becoming States of the Union. We find 
that but two of the seventeen remaining States 
submitted their constitutions to a vote of the peo- 
ple without being required by previous law so to 
do—to wit, Florida and California. Rhode Island 
had no constitution at all. My own State (Ken- 
tucky) wasadmitted into the Union in 1791 with- 
out a constitution. She subsequently adopted a 
constitution; but Congress to this day has never | 
seen it or recognized itin any way. (See Glus- 
key’s Political Text-Book, or Encyclopedia, p. 
300.) 

Mr. Chairman, I do not deem it necessary to 
add to the argument which has already been ad- 
duced in reply to the objection that the State of 
Kansas should not be admitted because there was 
no enabling act passed by Congress authorizing 
her to form a State constitution. It has been 
clearly shown that the Kansas-Nebraska act was 
an enabling act. It would be a mockery to say 
to a people, in the solemn form of a congressional 
enactment, you are left ‘‘ perfectly free to form 
and regulate’? your ‘‘ domestic institutions in”’ 
your ‘own way,’’ and then to deny to them the 
right of doing the only thing through the means 
of which they can form and regulate their domes- 
tic institutions; namely, the making of a State 
constitution, and application to Congress for ad- | 
mission. The line of precedent isirregular. Some | 
States were authorized by enabling acts to form | 
constitutions; others were not. Vermont, Ken- | 
tacky, Tennessee, Florida, Arkansas, California, 
and others, formed State constitutions without | 
the authority of enabling acts. The case of Ten- 
nessee on this point was a striking one. 

Tennessee formed a constitution which was 
transmitted by Governor Blount to President 
Washington. ‘The latter communicated it to 
Congress with the recommendation that Tennes- 
see be admitted. ‘The Senate instructed its com- 
mittee merely to bring in an enabling act author- 
izing Tennessee to form a State constitution. The 
report of the Senate committee on the subject took 





| enabling actin the usual form. 
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the distinct ground that an enabling act by Con- 
gress previous toa formation of a constitution bya 
Territory desiring admission into the Union asa 
State, was essential. The committee said “ that 
Congress must have previously ¢ nacted that the 
whole of the territory ceded, &c., should be laid out 
by Congress for one State before the inhabitants 
thereof [admitting them to amount to sixty thou- 
sand free persons] could claim to be admitted as 
a new State intothe Union.’? The Senate carried 
out the views of the committee; rejected the ap- 
plication of Tennessee for admission, with her 
constitution then already formed; but passed an 
In the House, 
that master-mind, Mr. Giles, from a committee 
to whom the Senate bill had been referred, made 
a report contending that no enabling act was ne- 
cessary, and that Tennessee should be admitted 
without further delay. Mr. Madison, Mr. Ma- 
con, Albert Gallatin, and other distinguished men 
sustained by speeches Mr. Giles’s report, and a 
bill was passed by the House tn lieu of the Senate 
bill, immediately admituing Tennessee. The Sen- 
ate reconsidered its action, and passed the House 
bill. Thus Tennessee was admitted into the Unfion 
without an enabling act, and the forms of such an 
act were declared by that Congress, composed of 
many of the early great men of the Republic, en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

But, sir, this objection to the admission of Kan- 
sas comes with bad grace from that party who, 
during the last Congress, passed a bill in this 
body admitting Kansas under the Topeka consti- 
tution—a constitution which was the offspring of 
a revolutionary movement on the part of a small 
minority of the people of Kansas, rotten to the 
core with treason—some of them with indict- 
ments suspended over their heads—miscreants 
who were there with the mad purpose of keeping 
alive agitation, so as to keep the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, by means of such excite- 
ment, in power here. Yes, sir, such a constitu- 
tion, without any of the forms of law, the ema- 
nation from the brain of such characters, was 
passed in this House by the Black Republicans. 
And yet, sir, they prate to us about frauds, vio- 
lence, and the want of an enabling act in the pres- 
ent case. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for me to recon- 
cile the present position of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovexas] and that of the 
leader ef the anti-Lecompton forces in this body, 
[Mr. Harris, of Illinois, | with that taken by them 
on the admission of California. Then, sir, a 
State, formed without any of the forms of law, 


| by a people from every portion of the Union, and 


inhabitants from every portion of the world, Chi- 


| nese, Mexicans, Spaniards, half-breeds, and men 
| of all classes and character, without reference to 


their being aliens or citizens, upon the mere call 
ofa military general, wavadmitted into the Union, 
not only by the assent of the Senator and Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, but with theiractive advo- 
cacy in its behalf. The Senator was the champion 
of the measure in the Senate; the Representative 
made an elaborate speech to the House in its 
favor. CALIFORNIA PROSCRIBED SLAVERY IN HER 
CONSTITUTION. \ 
the champions of California, now declaim against 


the irregularities of the Lecompton constitution. | 
Mr. Chairman, it is argued that the vote on the | 


constitution, taken on the 4th of January last, in 
pursuance of the act of the Territorial Legisla- 


ture called together by Mr. Secretary Stanton, is | 
conclusive that the people do not want admission || 


as a State under the Lecompton constitution. Let 


| us look into the vote on thatday. It istrue, there | 
| were some ten thousand votes polled against the | 


constitution. Analyze it, and you will find thata 
large majority of this vote was polled in the coun- 
ties which, under the apportionment of Secretary 
Stanton, had thirty-six of the sixty delegates com- 
posing the constitutional convention. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that a large proportion of this 
vote was fraudulent; for if it was not, how is it 
that, having the power of a representation in the 
convention, able to control its action by a major- 
ity vote, they did not send delegates to represent 
their views and make just such a constitution as 
they wanted, or else defeat any constitution at all. 
But I hold, sir, that the vote on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, on the question of the adoption or rejection 
of the constitution, wasa nullity. The people, in 
the election of delegates to frame a constitution, 


conferred upon them all the power that they 1) 


And yet these gentlemen, then | 
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selves could have exercised if assembled jn i. wa 
convention. The people being sovereigns, and 1), 
source of all power, under our form of goyer,. 
ment, delegated this power to their representati;,. 
inthe convention. ‘The convention being clothes 
with full power to make a constitution, a suhs,. 
quent Legislature could no more limit, contro}. », 
destroy their power, than they could that of th, 
people, if every individual one of they had as. 
sembled in mass convention to form a consiity. 
tion. Hence I argue that the act of the Lecig! . 
ture, submitting this constitution to a vote of the 
people on the 4th of January, was in derogation 
of the rights of the people, and void, and is entitjeg 
to no consideration by Congress. : 

On this point, I refer to but one more regu} of 
the election of the 4th of January, and that jy 
show that the people of Kansas desire and eXpert 
to be admitted under the Lecompton constitutioy 
On that day an election was also held, regular jy, 
its character, under the authority of the constity. 
tional convention, for State officers, a Legislaty). 
and a Congressman. The election was a closels 
contested one. The pro-slavery Governor y,; 
elected by a majority of a few hundred votes. 
The free-State candidate for Congress was defeated 
by less than a hundred votes. The contest fy, 
the Legislature was so close that it was not unti] 
last Saturday that its political complexion was 
finally determined in favor of the free-State party, 
This vote shows that parties in the Territory az 
nearly equally balanced; and the animated contes: 
for the offices under the Lecompton constitutioy 
proves that both parties regarded it as fixed that 
IXansas was to be a State under that constitution, 
The vote also shows, contrasted with the irregy- 
lar vote cast on the same day for or against the 
constitution, that its friends agreed with me in 
regarding the vote on the same as a nullity, and 
took no part to carry it on that day. It shows 
another important fact, that in the irregular vot 
taken upon the constitution upon the same day, 
where there was no contest, and where the Black 
Republicans were, not watched, as they were at 
the places of voting for State officers, there were 
about four thousand more votes polled against 
the constitution, than the highest vote given by 
that party for State officers. Mr. Chairman, | 
would like for some gentleman who has suche 
horror of frauds, to satisfactorily explain that 
vote. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said here 
about the fact that half the counties were unrep- 
resented in the convention. ‘There were twenty- 
one counties represented. They had complied 
with the law requiring a registration of voters; 
hence they were included in the apportionment 
made by the acting Governor, Stanton. There 
were three counties unorganized. Of the thirteen 
others, which it is said were unrepresented, it wil 
be found by the election returns of the 4th of Jan- 
uary, that in seven of them there was nota sou 
tary vote polled. In two of the remaining six 
there were but ninety votes returned, and in the re- 
maining four, one thousand and thirty-five votes. 

| So that it is clearly shown that the charge thet 
more than one half of the people were disfrat- 
chised, and not represented in the convention, 8 
utterly false. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indians, 
|| [Mr. Eneuisu,] in his speech delivered upon (is 
| subject, admits that the technicalities of the 8¥ 

are with this constitution; but, says he: 
| J thought it was the business of statesmen, in the cou 
| cils of the nation, to look to great political tacts, and -. 
| the quibbles and technicalities of law belonged to lawyet 
| 


~ 
y 
. 
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He further says: 


“There have been some irregularities there, and some 


|| culpable failures on the part of a portion of the people” 
xercise the right of suffrage.” 


maw long has it been, sir, since the gentleman 
i 


eo 


from Indiana has ceased to regard the sanctio!® 
and forms of law as binding the action of Con- 
|| gress? Does he recollect his speech, during - 

last Congress, in the Kansas contested-electi(! 

case of Reeder vs. Whitfield? This case, It ¥™ 
'| be recollected, arose in this way: General Whit 
field was elected Delegate to Congress at the reg: 
ular election fixed by the Territorial Legislatu™ 
He received nearly all the votes at that electi®® 
At a subsequent election, held without any *” 
thority of law, Governor Reeder was chet 
the same seat, receiving all the votes polled at ths 
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